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TERRITORIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
PRUSSIA. 


W. F. ALLEN. 


THE development of the Prussian nationality may 
be said to be somewhat intermediate between that of 
France and that of Austria; rather less natural and 
homogeneous than that of France; far more so than 
that of Austria. One thing to be remarked is, that it 
has been more than either the work of great men. 
The provinces of France were added, one at a time, 
during a series of centuries, and if one may say so, 
gravitated of themselves towards their natural cen- 
ter. If any one name is associated with the territo- 
rial growth of France, it is Louis XIV., so-called 
“The Great;” but, after all, his acquisitions are 
nothing but a narrow strip along a part of the bor- 
der, while the career of the one great French sov- 
ereign, Napoleon, resulted in no permanent acqui- 
sitions.. The Austrian possessions again were gained 
by a succession of fortunate marriages, and there is 
not one name in the whole list of rulers to which we 
should, unequivocally, give the name of great. But 
Prussia is the creation of three or four men—Fred- 
erick William, the “Great Elector,” King Freder- 
ick II., Baron Stein, and Count Bismarck, It is true, | 
it was by a couple of advantageous marriages that the | 
great concentration of territory fell to the house of 
Hohenzollern, in the seventeenth century; but this 
consisted at the time in half-a-dozen distinct prov- 
inces and principalities, even less united than the 
Austrian empire, for the reason that they were not 
contiguous, but scattered over a large extent of 
country. The “Great Elector” found before him, in 
1640, the problem which Austria has been vainly try- 
ing to solve—that of fusing heterogeneous elements 
into a harmonious and organic whole. The result of 
his labors, continued by his distinguished successors, 
has been the creation of a nationality hardly inferior 
in individuality and vitality to the French, which 





In describing the territorial growth of Austria, it 
was necessary to speak of seven distinct groups of 
states; for Prussia there are three centers of growth— 
Brandenburg, Prussia proper, and the Rhenish prov- 
inces. These three groups were, as has just been 
said, united, through two marriages, in the seven- 
teenth century; other acquisitions are naturally con- 
nected with one or another of these groups. 

Of these, Brandenburg is first in importance, as 
well as time. This province, like Austria, was a 
margraviate, or government established for the de- 
fence of the frontiers. It was founded in the tenth 
century, on the Slavonian frontier, and was at first 


dependent upon the Saxon duchy. By the twelfth | 


century, however, the margraves appear as indepen- 
dent princes, and it is at this time that Brandenburg 
began to rank’as a leading State in Germany. 

It will be necessary to glance at the territorial con- 
dition of Northern Germany at this epoch. The old 
duchy of Saxony, which had given the powerful line 


lung became extinct in the male line in 1106; the last 
duke leaving two daughters, who married into two 
of the most powerful families of Germany. One 
(probably the elder) married Otto, the Rich, Count 
of Ascania (Anhalt); the other married Henry, the 
Black, Duke of Bavaria, head of the Welfs. The 
duchy of Saxony, however, was not given to either 
of these, but to Lothair, of Supplingenburg, who after- 
wards became emperor, and who further increased 
his dominions by marriage with the heiress of Bruns- 
wick and Gdottigen. Lothair’s daughter, Gertrude, 
married the famous Henry, the Proud, son of Henry 
the Black ; and Lothair, at his death, bestowed upon 
his son-in-law the duchy of Saxony, in addition to his 
hereditary duchy of Bavaria. 

The short reign of Lothair marks a turning point 
in German history. The struggle which the Fran- 
conian emperors had carried on with the popes was 
now transferred to German soil ; a dynastic contest 


submission, and Albert extended his rule beyond the 
Oder, where he founded the city of Frankfort. The 
great power thus acquired, as well as the personal 
reputation of Albert the Bear, raised Brandenburg to 
a high rank among the German States, and we find 
it shortly after in enjoyment of the electoral dignity. 
Henry the Lion, however, like his father, fell into 
hostile relations with the emperor—was put to the 
bar (1180), and deprived of both his duchies, only re- 
taining his allodial possessions in Brunswick and 
Liineburg. These were afterwards made intoa duchy, 
where his descendants have continued to rule, as 
dukes, electors, and kings (of Hanover), to the pres- 
ent day. The rank of Duke and Elector of Saxony, 
was bestowed upon Bernhard, second son of Albert 
the Bear, but his territory was small—only the 
the country about Wittenberg, now the Prussian 
province of Saxony. 

The contest between the Welfs and Hohenstaufens 





was added to the ecclesiastical one, and the twocom-|did not end here, but was renewed in the next gen- 
bined, after rending Germany for more than a cen- | eration, between Philip, son of Frederick Barbarossa, 


tury, ended in the complete overthrow of the house 


and Otto IV., son of Henry the Lion, both of whom, 


ot Hohenstaufen, and the dissolution of the empire. | in succession, attained the imperial dignity ; and the 


Lothair was elected by the ecclesiastical interest, 
against the claims of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 


names Welf and Webeling (a war-cry of the Hohen- 
staufen), in their Italian form of Guelp and Ghibelin, 





Duke of Swabia, who represented the family and the | were party names long after the Hohenstaufen had 
policy of his uncle, Henry V. It was the purpose of | become extinct, and the Welfs sunk to mere Dukes 
Lothair to create a power, in the person of his son-| of Brunswick. But the Welfsare peculiarly connected 
in-law, which should more than balance that of the| with English history, both from the fact that the 
Hohenstaufen, and should perpetuate the imperial | present royal family (Guelph) is descended from them, 
dignity in his family. He was never tired of heap-|and because the wife of Henry the Lion (mother of 
ing territorial possessions upon him, with the intent | Otto IV.) was a daughter of the English Henry II. 





sovereignty of as many provinces as possible, in ad- 
dition to the rather vague and general sovereignty 
of the realm. But in this he went soa far as to frus- | 
trate his own schemes. 


any other noble of Germany. 


who possessed the greater part of northern Italy, 
and was the staunch friend of Pope Gregory VII. and 


the emperor, Henry V., refused to admit the validity 
of the bequest; and, after a long contest, these vast 
territories were bestowed upon Henry the Proud, in 
addition to his duchies of Saxony and Bavaria. No 
wonder the princess of the empire dreaded an em- 
peror whose immediate sovereignty extended with 
hardly a break from the North Sea to the Adriatic 
and the Island of Sardinia, and elected, instead, a 
prince powerful enough to be their head, but not 
powerful enough to be their master—Conrad (111.) 
of Hohenstaufen. Henry proudly refused obedience 
to the new sovereign, was put to the bar, stripped 
of his possessions, and shortly afterwards died. His 
duchy of Bavaria was bestowed. upon his vassal, the 
Margrave of Austria; Saxony upon his cousin, Albert 
the Bear (son of Otto, of Ascania), the heir of the 
Billungs. Albert, however, was not: able to make 





of the Ottos to the empire in the tenth century,com- 
prised the whole of North Germany—Westphalia as 
well as Ostphalia (the country between the Elbe and 
the Weser). By a curious combination of circum- 
stances, the name Saxony has been transferred from 
this, its original home, and is associated at the pres- 
ent day only with territories which were hardly at 
all a part of the original duchy. The present king- 
dom of Saxony was Mésnza, ‘a mark,’ like Branden- 
burg; the Saxon duchies were a part of Thuringia. 
The Prussian province of Saxony was, it is true, the 
seat of the Saxon electorate in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, but it was far from being the 
original center of the duchy. When the Saxon dukes 
obtained the imperial crown, the duchy was not kept 


entire, but several lesser States were carved out of| favorite oath), had held the duchy of Bavaria during 


it. The chief one of these, with the rank of duke, 
was given to the powerful family of Billung, whose 
seat was in the territory about Liineburg ; this, there- 
fore, may be called the real Saxony. But the mar- 
graves of Brandenburg and Misnia, and several other 
temporal and ecclesiastical princes, held independent 
portions of the original duchy. The family of Bil- 


good his title against the determined resistance of the 
Saxon people, and the duchy was shortly given back 
to Henry’s young son, Henry the Lion. Albert re- 
tained Brandenburg, of which he may be called the 
real founder, and greatly enlarged its territory by 
conquests from the Slavonians. 

Henry the Proud had left, as has been said, a young 
son of great promise, Henry the Lion, who was in- 
|vested with the duchy of Saxony, and afterwards. re- 
| ceived Bavaria, too, from his cousin, Frederick Bar- 
|barossa. For a season there was peace between the 
| Welfs and the Hohenstaufens. It was on this occa- 
| sion (1156) that Austria was enlarged by the territory 
above the Ems, and made an independent duchy. 
The margrave, Henry Jasomirgott (so called from his 


the disgrace of the Welfs, and this was his recom- 
| pense for surrendering it to its hereditary claimant. 
Henry the Lion, and Albert the Bear, were now 
| neighbors, in Saxony and Brandenburg, whence they 
waged war successfully against the powerful Wen- 
dish (Slavonian) kingdom, which then occupied the 
coast of the Baltic. Henry reduced Mecklenburg to 





| that, when emperor, he should wield the immediate | It was in England that Henry took refuge when ban- 
ished from his native country. 


From this time the Ascanian house takes the lead 


in northern Germany; the two sons of Albert the 
Bear, Otto and Bernhard, held the two great elector- 

Probably there was never a time when there was |ates of Brandenburg and Saxony, which remained 
more likelihood—whether we call it danger or hope in their families for many generations. In 1423 the 
—that Germany would become a strong, centralized, | Saxon line became extinct, and the territories, with 
hereditary monarchy, than at the death of Lothair, | the rank of elector, were bestowed upon Frederick 
1138, when Henry the Proud confidently expected to the Warlike, Margrave of Misnia and Thuringia; it 
be elected to the vacant throne. Both in pride of|was in this way that these provinces acquired the 
birth andin actual power, this prince stood far above | "ame of Saxony, which they have retained, while the 
In his veins were | Original Saxony has become Prussia, Hanover, Bruns- 
united the blood not only of the Welfs and the Bil-| wick, &c. The Brandenburg line of Ascania had be- 
lungs, but of the Italian marquesses of Este ; while he |Come extinct a century before, in 1323, when Bran- 
was the nephew by marriage of the famous Countess | denburg fell to Louis, of Bavaria, one of the husbands 
Matilda, the greatest heiress of the eleventh century, of the Tyrolian heiress, Margaret of Maultasch. In 


1365 it came irito possession of the Emperor Charles 
IV., King of Bohemia, whose son, Sigismund, sold 


his successors, in their contests with the emperors. |it, in 1415, to Frederick of Hohenzollern, Margrave 
She bequeathed her dominions to the Church, but |vf Anspach, &c., in which house it has since con- 


tinued. 

We now turn to Prussia. This territory, at the 
southeastern angle of the Baltic Sea, was occupied 
by a branch of the Lettri or Lithuanian race, nearly 
related tothe Slavonic. The Prussians were fiercely 
and obstinately heathen, and after many unsuccess- 
ful efforts on the part of the Poles to subdue, civil- 
ize, and Christianise them, the Teutonic Knights 
were invited to undertake the enterprise. This order 
of military monks, similar to the Knights Templars 
and Hospitallers, had been founded in the time of 
the Third Crusade (1189), and they teadily undertook 
this new crusade: First,a detachment was sent; then 
the entire order was transferred to the banks of the 
Vistula, and after a long and hard struggle, they suc- 
ceeded in establishing their authority and that of the 
church. In 1237 they united with the order of 
Sword-Knights, who had undertaken a similar en- 
terprise in Livonia, but who found their Lithuanian 
neighbors too strong for them. The territory of the 
Teutonic Knights in the 14th century comprised, 
therefore, all Prussia (the duchy), Courland, Livonia, 
and Esthonia, and they were now at a great height 
of power, luxury, and arrogance. 

It was at this time that Poland rose to the rank of 
a first-class power—the neighbor and rival of the 
Teutonic Order. Louis the Great, King of Hungary 
and Poland, died in 1381, leaving his two kingdoms 
to his two. daughters. Mary, Queen of Hungary, 
married.Sigismund, of Bohemia, afterwards emperor ; 
Hedwig inherited Poland, and by her marriage with 
Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania, doubled the extent and 
power of her realm; the two countries were under 
one king, but were not actually united into one king- 
dom until the sixteenth century. Jagellon, on his 
marriage in 1386, embraced Christianity, and was bap- 
tized by the name of Wladislaus; from this time to 
the extinction of the house of Jagellon, in 1572, was 
the period of Polish splendor. The tyranny and in- 
solence of the Teutonic Knights were now unbear- 
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able, and war soon broke out. The knights were 
defeated by’ Wladislaus Jagellon, their power com- 
pletely broken, and at last, in 1846, they were forced 
to give up all their territory except East Prussia, 
which they held only as a fief of Poland. 

In 1510, Albert of Brandenburg, cousin of the Elec- 
tor Joachim, was chosen Grand Master of the Teu- 
tonic Order, which, it will be remembered, was a 
monastic, as well as a military institution. Svon 
came the reformation of Luther, and Albert, like 
many princes of northern Germany, embraced the re- | 





Hanover, Nassau and: Hesse Cassel in 1869, it is not | the father rowing about this one spot, taking neither 
necessary to speak in detail. The special value of | food nor sleep; he sought for his son. On the third 
Hanover was in forming a line of connection be-| day, towards morning, he found him and bore him 
tween the Rhenish provinces and Brandenburg, and | home, up over the hills. 


thus at last securing territorial as well as administra- | Ab h 
tive unity to the kingdom. | out a year passed away. Then, one late even- 


|ing in the Fall, the parson heard somebody groping 
| in the entry and feeling for the lock. He opened the 
| door, and a tall but stooping man came in; he was 
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He 


THORD was the mightiest man in the parish. 


hin and had gray hairs. The parson looked at him 


for a long while before he knew him; it was Thord. 


“Thou comest late,”’ said the parson, and he stood 


es ys ey: oF , | 
formed religion. The King of Poland, Sigismund the | 4464 one day in the parson’s study, tall and grave. | g4i1) before him 
Great, was own uncle to Albert, and he, too, was |«] have a son,” he said, “and wish him christened.” “Yes. Icome late,” said Thord: he sat down 
NOnnS eee eae sg Spe peng had| «What shall be his name ?” The parson sat down, too, as if he waited. There 
made considerable progress in his dominions. It| « Finn, after my father.” was Gleace fot s lone Gan ; 

fe tural for him to convert Prussia} . 4 >» Digee: < § time. 
pein ca ae ne oR ‘And the godfathers | Then said Thord: “I have something with me 


into a secular duchy, and invest his nephew with it ; 


while Albert, like Luther, cast free from his monas- |men of the parish, and women of his own kin. 


tic vows, married, and became the hereditary vice 
of a ducal line. In this way East Prussia came into 
the possession of a collateral branch of the house of | 


Hohenzollern, as an hereditary fief of Poland. The | him baptized alone,” said he. 


Teutonic Order—what there was left of it—retired | 
to Swabia, where it continued in existence until the’| 
present century. | 
We pass now to the third group of States—the 
Rhenish provinces. In 1609 the Dukes of Juliers, 
Cleves, and Berg, died without male heirs, and there 
ended a very important war of succession—important 
not so much on account of the extent of the terri- 
tories in question, as because it was the leading 
event in the troublous times just before the Thirty 
Years’ War; it was when on his way to take part in | 
this contest that Henry IV., of France, was assas- 
sinated. For our purposes it is enough to show 
the relation of this affair to the house of Branden- | 
burg. One sister of the late Duke of Cleves had | 
married Albert Frederick, Duke of Prussia, son of | 
the before-mentioned Albert. Their daughter and | 
heiress married her kinsman, John Sigismund, Elec- | 
tor of Brandenburg, and thus her claims to the dis- 
puted succession were transferred to the electoral | 
house of Brandenburg. The question was deter-| 
mined, at last, by a division of the property, in which | 
Cleves, Mark, and Ravensberg, fell to Brandenburg. | 
In this way the Elector George William, so discredit- | 
ably prominent in the history of the Thirty Years’ | 
War, united in his possession the three groups of | 
territory. Brandenburg he inherited from his father | 
(John Sigismund); Prussia, from his mother’s father | 
(Albert Frederick); Cleves, &c., from his mother’s | 
mother. These territories he bequeathed, in 1640, to | 
his son, Frederick William, the Great Elector. He, | 
as remarked above, was distinguished rather for or- | 
ganizing and consolidating, than for increasing his | 
possessions. He obliged Poland to give up her| 
feudal suzerainty over Prussia, which he now held | 
in absolute sovereignty. He laid claim to | 
nia too, the ducal line of which became extinct at | 
this time ; and when the Peace of Westphalia (1648), 
gave Hither Pomerania (west of the Oder) to Sweden, 
Frederick William received in recompense the secu- | 
larized bishoprics of Magdeburg, Halberstadt and | 
Minden. The eastern half of Hither Pomerania was | 
transferred to Prussia in 1720; the rest in 1815. 

Brandenburg was so much increased in power and 
reputation by the reign of the Great Elector, that his 
son was, in 1700, created king z# (afterwards of) 
Prussia. The later,acquisition of territory may be 
passed in review rapidly. . Frederick the Great seized 
Silesia in 1740, and retained it when peace was madé. 
By the partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793 and 1795, 
West Prussia and Posen (and temporarily some 
other districts), fell to Prussia. 

The wars of Napoleon made many changes in the 
Prussian territory, for Prussia was an especial object 
of Napoleon’s hostility. The Rhenish and West- 
phalian provinces were all taken away, as well as 
some of the Polish possessions. But, by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, in 1815, Prussia was rewarded for her 
heroism and sufferings, while the King of Saxony, a 

- tool of Napoleon, was punished. Lusatia and Elec- 
toral Saxony (the district about Wittenberg) were 
‘taken from him, and given to Prussia—by which, 
whatever the sympathies of the inhabitants, they 
gained vastly in municipal freedom and efficiency of 
administration. Andon the Rhine, not only Cleves 
and the other provinces were restored, but along 
with them went all the bishoprics and principalities 
which now composed Rhenish Prussia, Cologne, 
Treves, Miinster, Osnabriick and Paderborn, Juliers, 
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Thord told their names, and they were the best | 


|] 
“Ts there anything more?”’ asked the parson; he| | 


| looked up. 


Thord stood a moment. ‘I would like to have 


I 

“ That is to say: on a week-day?” 

“Saturday next; at twelve o’clock.’ 

“Ts there anything more?” 

“No! That is all. 

Thord fumbled with his cap; he was about to 
leave. Then the parson stood up, went straight to| 
him and grasped his hand. “God give,” said he, 
looking into his eyes, “ that this child be a blessing 
unto thee.” 





Sixteen years after that day Thord stood once 
more in the parson’s study. ‘‘ Thou keepest on quite 
well, Thord,” said the parson; he could see no 
change in him. 

“For I have no grief,’ answered Thord. 

To this the parson said nothing, but after awhile 
he asked: ‘“ What is thy errand to-night ?”’ | 

“This night I have come for my son. He is to be 
confirmed to-morrow.” | 

“He is a good boy.” | 

“T would not pay the parson until I knew what 
place he was to have among the other boys.” 

“His is number one.” 

“T hear so, and these ten dollars are for you.” 

“Is there anything more?” asked the parson; he 
looked at Thord. 

“No! That is all.” And Thord left. 





Eight years passed away, and then, one day, a 
great noise was heard before the parson’s study, for 
many men were coming and Thord at their head. | 
The parson looked up and knew him. “Thou 
comest in great number to-day,” he said. 

“I come to have read the banns for my son. He| 
is going to marry Karen Storliden, daughter of| 
Gudmund, who stands here.” | 

“She is the richest girl in the parish.” | 

“People say so,” answered Thord; he smoothed | 
away the hair from the forehead. 

The parson sat a minute in deep thought. He | 
said nothing, but put down the. names in his books 
and the men signed. Thord laid three dollars on the | 
table. 

“I shall have only one,” said the parson. | 

“1 know it, but he is my only child, and I want to| 
do all this well.” The parson took the money. 

“This is the third time, Thord, thou standest here | 
for thy son.” | 

‘‘But this time is also the last,” said Thord, “ for 
now Iam done.”’ He folded his pocket-book, bade 
farewell, and went away. The other men following 
slowly. 





Ten days after that day, the father and son were | 
rowing in calm weather, over the water to Storlider, | 
to speak about the wedding-feast. 

“This seat is not firm under me,” said the son; 
he rose to make it right. But the board he stood 
upon slipped. He threw up his arms, shrieked, and 
fell into the water. 

“ Take hold of this oar,”’ said the father; he stood | 
up and held it out. But when the son had made a| 
few strokes he grew stiff. 

“Wait a minute,” cried the father; he rowed 
towards him. But the son fell back, looked longingly 
at the father, and sank. 

Thord could not believe it. He kept the boat still 
and stared at the spot where the son had gone down, 
as if he must come up once more. Some bubbles 
arose, some few more, then one big one that burst, 


} 





Aachen, and many others. Of the late acquisitions 
of territory, Schleswig and Holstein in 1864, and 


é 


which [ wish to give to the poor.” 


the parson with his eyes on Thord. 
parson, slowly and very mildly: “Now I think thy 
son has at last become a blessing unto thee.’’ 


dom of Tyrol is indebted for its title. 


He stood up, 
aid money on the table, and sat down again. The 
parson counted it. “It is a great sum,” said he. 

“ Half of what I have; I sold my farm to-day." 

The parson sat in long silence. At last he asked 
nildly: ‘‘ What will you do now ?”’ 

** Something better.” 

They sat awhile; Thord with his eyes on the floor, 
Then said the 


“I think so too,” said Thord; he looked up, and 


two tears dropped heavily down his cheeks. 


—C. Petersen, 

ee re 

CASTILE TYROL: 

WHOEVER has been in the Meronese Valley has, 
no doubt, visited the old castle to which the earl- 


Viewed from 
below, with its ochre painted facade, and its light 
red tile roof, it makes a less poetical impression than 
most of the other “ burghs”’ in this castle-studded 
valley. But from the windows of the castle there is 
offered a view, such as is seldom beheld and which 
can scarcely be described. 

Our picture presents the north view of the cas- 


|tle, the oldest portion of this once grand struc- 
| ture, only the smallest part of which is preserved to 
|this day. 


Of the eastern wing there also remains 
but a small part, and it is used as chaplain’s resi- 


| dence and porter’s lodge ; the southeastern part alone 
| remains uninjured, and is the residence of the gover- 


nor of the castle. This is the latest addition to the 
burg, and, though built in the fourteenth century, 
it presents no sight worthy of its historical impor- 
tance. The “ Prince’s Chamber,” in which the last 
court ceremony took piace, August 20, 1838, is or- 
namented with the pictures of the three emperors of 
Austria, and is furnished, alas! in modern style. 
The chapel, on the lower floor, is also barbarously 
“ beautified.” 

To antiquarians, the most noteworthy objects in 
the castle are the two portals leading to the chapel, 
which are embellished, like those of the Zenoburg, 
with the most wonderful stone images, the signifi- 
cation of which it has puzzled many a savant to un- 
ravel. Inasmuch as opinions differ on this subject, 
we shall not undertake to decide it, nor whether 
Castle Tyrol was originally built by the Romans. It 
is a historical fact that the sons of Albert, Earl of 
Chur-Rhitien and’Vinstgau (Berthold and Albert), 
were called, in the chronology of 1140, ‘“ Earls of 
Tyrol;”’ and that their castle was the residence of 
the reigning princes until 1363, when Tyrol was an- 
nexed to Austria. Since then it was the seat of the 
governors; but, in the sixteenth century, these 
settled in Bozen, and later in Innsbruck, and the 
castle had plenty of time to crumble. This it did, 
and in the year 1808, after a short-lived ownership 
by Bavaria, it was sold by auction to Baron Sebas- 
tian von Haussmann for 2,200 florins ($900) ; but the 
faithful city of Meran bought it from him, and in 
1816, at the “ Allegiance” celebration, presented it 
to the emperor, Francis I., together with the keys 
and presentation record. His successor, in 1838, gave 
it, with the ‘“ Hof am Sand” (a tavern), in the valley 
of the Passeyr, to a grandson of Andreas Hofer.* 

At present it is intended to restore this noted old 
castle. 





* Andreas Hofer, the intrepid Tyrolese patriot and martyr, was 
the owner of the ‘‘ Gasthaus zum Sand," famous throughout the 
Tyrol. It was in this inn where Hofer and his compatriots held 
their meetings and matured their plans of resistance to Bavarian 
rule. It is a solitary house, situated in the Passeyr Valley, close 
by the roaring Passeyr River, and is an object of great interest to 
tourists. Andreas Hofer, having been betrayed and captured, 





and smooth lay the water like glass. 
For three days and three nights the people saw 


was shot at Mantua, Feb. 21, 1810. His remains are now buried 
in the Church of the Franciscans at Innsbruck. 
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that object. It 


‘cords ‘of that 





























THE CATHEDRAL AT ULM. 


IT is difficult to describe the impression which this 
magnificent work produces. The wealth of artistic 
taste, the nicety of form, and, withal, the prodigious 
mass shooting boldly toward the sky—a colossal 
monument of art—must strike the most unimpres- 





sionable beholder with wonder and awe. The build- 
er’s power of 
imagination ap- 
pears to have 
exhausted itself 
in the extrava- 
gant ornament- 
ation of the 
tower, while a 
remarkable con- 
trast is furnish- 
ed by a certain 
monotony in the 
side facades and 
the choir, to the 
construction of 
which, usually, 
architects have 
given so much 
importance and 
care. 

The good peo- 
ple of Ulm were 
not afraid of the 
undertaking to 
erect “a casing 
for the Stras- 
bourg Cathe- 
dral,” and they 
were not nig- 
gardly in their 
donations for 


is indeed touch- 
ing to note what 
sacrifices were 
made by per- 
sons of high and 
low degree in 
aid of the erec- 
tion of the ca- 
thedral. The re- 


time furnish us 
with _interest- 
ing facts in this 
connection, and 
especially of the 
multiplied = di- 
versity of the 
gifts. Atthe cer- 
emony of the 
laying the cor- 
ner stone, Bur- 
gomaster Kraft 
headed the list 
with 100 florins 
($40), which he 
deposited on the 
stone; others 
followed the 
good example, 
and then came 
contributions of 
clothing, furni- 
ture, cards and 
dice, checker- 
boards, etc., and 
even among the 
criminals in jail 
there was col- 
lected ‘4 shil- 
lings, one tas- 
sel fora cap, and 
one felt hat.” ? 
Unlike the Strasbourg and other cathedrals, that of 
Ulm was intended to be built entirely of the Ulmers’ 
own means, for their riches was then proverbial. 
But as the thriving city gradually declined, the con- 
tributions became “ beautifully less and smaller by 
degrees,” till, finally, they ceased altogether, and 
the beautiful proportions of the cathedral, covered 
with a red tile roof, stand to-day, an unfinished struc- 
ture. 

The history of the cathedral is old; the building 
was begun in 1377, and, until the year 1507, thirteen 


architects superintended its erection. The best 
known of these was Matthias Déblinger, of Esslin- 
gen, who had to flee in 1494, in order to escape the 
wrath of the people, on account of the falling of the 
keystone of one of the arches during Divine service. 

The breadth of the interior is 155 feet (being 
greater that of the Cologne Cathedral), and the 





height of the center arch 133 feet, These propor- 





ULM CATHEDRAL.—Assmus. 


tions are indeed astounding. The clear (the square 
of the interior) covers a space of 85,770 square feet ; 
reckoning two square feet of space for one person, 
the church, when closely filled, will hold the enor- 
mous number of 28,795 persons. Next to its vast- 
ness, the most striking feature of the interior of the 
cathedral, is the tastelessness of the decorations, 
and a scarcity, almost bordering on meanness, and 
contrasting notably with the rich ornamentation of 
the tower. This is intended to be 500 feet high— 





nearly the height of St. Peter's in Rome. 





Over the arch of the door, on the exterior of the 
cathedral, there is a copiousness of stone sculpture, 
which, in consequence of their age, are now of great 
value to archeologists; they are said to have been 
taken from the oldest church in Ulm—the “Church 
of the Most Holy ”"—and in the simplicity of their 
characters present a striking picture of those good 
old days. The famous organ in the cathedral, im- 
mediately over 
the main en- 
trance, was built 
by Walker, of 
Ludwigsburg. 

The pulpit, 
which is a won- 
derful piece of 
wood carving, 
was made by 
lérg Syrlin, who 
made the no less 
beautiful font, 
and the choir 
chairs, upon one 
of which he 
carved’ exccel- 
lent likenesses 
of himself and 
his wife. 

We have al- 
ready mention- 
ed that the ca- 
thedral is un- 
finished. The 
famous _— archi- 
tect, Thrin, four 
years ago, esti- 
mated the sum 
required for its 
completion at 
two million flor- 
ins ($800,000), 
and the Ulmers 
have now open- 
ed a_ lottery, 
called, like that 
of Cologne, the 
‘ Dombaulotterée’ 
or ‘lottery for 
the cathedral 
building ’—tick- 
ets 14. cents, 
which yields an- 
nually about 
$30,000 to the 
fund. If the 
whole amount 
required wereon 
hand, it would 
still take eleven 
years to com- 
plete the work. 





THE KNIGHT 
OF FORTUNE.— 
Unlike the ma- 
jority of ideal or 
allegorical sub- 
jects, that of 
our illustration 
needs scarcely 
any explanation. 
The costume of 
the 16th century 
is well suited to 
the “fortune- 
hunter,”’ who is 
nere not the con- 
ventional mail- 
clad warrior, but 
only a_ giddy, 
simple _ soldier. 
Fortuna gently 
floating betore her fool-hardy wooer, exhibits to his 
enraptured vision three irresistible magnets : woman’s 
beauty, wealth, and honor. Scattering the last hand- 
ful of gold and unrobing her own voluptuous form, 
she holds high a glittering crown—the goal of the 
adventurer’s ambition, which in another moment he 
would reach were he not just overtaken by Fate (in 
the shape of death) and hurled into the yawning abyss 
spanned by the deceitful bridge. The prostrate figure 
is presumably that of Virtue, whom the mad rider 
recklessly tramples in his headlong career. 
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LOVE AMONG THE DOCTORS. | 


ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 
A LONG old-fashioned house has a porch at each 
end. Curious strangers inquire if it is a ‘“‘ Water | 
Cure,” and are told that here live the Titustown | 
doctors. Over the east door is the modest varnished | 
sign of “ Dr. Nettleton.” Ona crooked pole, before | 
the western porch, is a great brazen pestle and mor- | 
tar, the emblems, so to speak, of ‘‘ Dr. Weatherbee:”’ 
thus under one roof live two of a trade, who, con- 
trary to precedent, agree most admirably. Entering 
the west door we find a little parlor, into which the 
sun rushes riotously. The wool is worn off the ted 
Brussels carpet, the sofa springs are broken, and the 
lamp needs washing. Alvira Gibson, the doctor’s| 
housekeeper, is sitting by the window, cutting out | 
butternut-colored pantaloons with a pair of tailor’s | 
shears. Alvira is not handsome; youthful indul-| 
gence in jaundice has tinged her complexion in ma- | 
turity. Her scanty hair, rusty iron color, is parted | 
like a man’s in front, and culminates in a button on | 
the back. Collars she eschews, but admires carpet | 
cloth slippers of vast dimensions. At another win- | 
dow is Jerome, the doctor's nephew; a lawyer, with a | 
handsome clear-cut face. Doctor Weatherbee is also | 
at home. Yesterday he mounted into his gig and | 
scoured the country like an incarnate tornado, with 
a big yellow dog howling in the rear. The horse ran | 
over a calf, the dog scared children into fits, the gig | 


“Yes, in his way—his favorite air is: 
‘I'm all the time évyin'’, 
All the time ¢ryin’ 
To climb up Zion's hill!’ 
but he must tumble back after every trial, or else the 
climbers are not what fancy paints them. Steve 
forgets to bring back change, and he is an uncon- 
scionable beggar. I have refused him my clothes, 
from my Panama hat, around by my cuff buttons, 
down to my boots. It don’t discourage him from | 
beginning next day at my boots and going back to | 
my hat. There he is now, puffing a cigar behind the | 
hay-stack ; he says he never touches tobacco.” 
“T am going down by the old mill,” said Maud, 
unlatching the gate, and Jerome followed. 
““Mr. Winterton Durand is coming next week.” 
“Who is Mr. Winterton Durand?” 
“A very agreeable, well-educated young man, so 
father says—-a student.”’ 
‘‘ How pleasant it will be for him.” 
“In what way ?” 
“In the way you make it pleasant for me—by being 
the best little sister in the world.” 
““] may not choose to play sister.” 
‘“No; you may prefer to be ‘a nearer one still and | 
a dearer one.’” 
“Tt would be nothing to you if i should,” she 
added pertly. 
“Oh, yes it would.” 
“How?” 
“You are too young for such folly. 








|who wanted 


If you ‘go|foreigner’s light hair. 


watching matters over his gold glasses, went around 
to hold a consultation with his colleague. Doctor 
Weatherbee roared with laughter, and said it was 
“a clear case of puppy love;’’ whereat his homceo- 
pathic brother went away comforted. So the Sum- 
mer passed. Stopping at the vine-covered door one 
evening, Jerome found Maud and Durand—watching 
the moon of course. Jerome, watching nearer earth, 
saw something whiter than a moonbeam pass from 


| the foreigner’s hand to Maud’s, then into her pocket. 


“A love letter,” he soliloquized, “the goslings!” 
That night he refused to be sociable with Alvira, 


to talk, as she sewed white cotton 


| patches on a red flannel petticoat. 


Maud’s first love-letter—how delightfully original 
it was! She had imagined that “ dear-darling,” pos- 
sibly “ prectousest”’ would exhaust the vocabulary. 
How mistaken she had been! But next day she ap- 
peared to Durand, who was fishing by the mill, 
seated herself on a log, with the look on her face of 
a child who “aint going to do so no more, no, 
never!” 

What Maud had done, was to let Durand beam 


jat her over the vegetable tureen, squeeze her hand 


a few times and talk—oh, the most incredible 
amount of soft talk. 

“T have been thinking, Mr. Durand, that I must 
tell my father. It is deceitful to be taking notes, and 
bouquets, and candy, and listening to so much—talk.” 

There was a big bump of obstinacy under the 
He instantly made up his 


parted company with the harness and sent the portly | silly’ at this stage of your life it will be your ‘ ruin-| mind that the doctor should xof be told. 


doctor over backwards into a mud hole; so, to-day, 
he stays at home and has the rheumatism. He is 


stretched on the floor, full length, face down; while | 


a tall mulatto boy is coolly walking up and down his 
spine and legs, from his shoulders to his heels. This 


performance means only to the initiated that Steve | 


is treading the rheumatism out of Doctor Weather- 
bee, according to directions. 


“ Doctor, here’s a boy after ye,” said Alvira, hang- | 


ing a skein of linen thread on her peg of not very 
plentiful hair. 

“What is wanting, Bub?” 

““Ma’s sick—s’got spavins o’pain in her chest like 
she had afore, says she wants—” 


“Wants to take boneset tea—ten drops of lauda- | 


num, and stay in bed till she gets over it,’’ put in 


Alvira, who never failed to prescribe for the doctor’s | 


patients before the doctor had a chance. 

“ Be still,” grumbled that worthy, half rising to 
bring out a wallet whose knives, saws, scissors and 
lancets froze the small boy stiff with horror. A 
paper of dingy powder was found, and Steve sent for 
a pint bottle of bitters. At this the boy found breath, 
and producing a vial the size of a baby’s finger, said, 
meekly: “Mar guessed a little pu/—f'lsatilla was 
what she wanted.” 

“Confound your Mar!” roared the doctor. 
home, and let her smell of the cork !”’ 

The boy started in dismay, then turned to flee. 

“ Hold on!” roared the doctor again. ‘Go around 
to the other door, your mother sent you to Nettle- 
ton.” 

The eastern door was overgrown with roses and 
opened into a room with white curtains, easy chairs, 
a canary in a gilded cage, and a doctor after the 
child’s own heart—a small nice man, whose words 
dropped out softly. He wore a clean white linen 
coat, and sat before a case like a candy shop. He 
furnished the medicine, gave the boy some sugar 
pills for private consumption and sent him away re- 
joicing. Then, leaning back in his chair, Dr. Nettle- 
ton might have had an afternoon nap, but for his 
daughter Maud, who appeared and asked: “ What 
was in that letter you had this morning?” 

“ Durand, the young foreigner, who is coming to 
study medicine, will be here next week.” 

“1 don’t want him here—he will be a nuisance!” 

“Don’t be childish.” 

“Who ever says 1 am?” 

_ “ Jerome did,” said her father, sleepily; at which 
Maud tossed her head and went to walk in the gar- 
den. 

Maud had a wicked mouth, melancholy eyes— 
could not help knowing she was wonderfully pretty. 
She spent the most of her time disputing with 
Jerome. He was peculiarly exasperating. Once she 
read him a poem of Alida Smythe’s, her bosom friend, 
and Jerome said she was ca//iow—Alida was. 


“ Go 


|ation,’ as Gibson says.” 

“Pray tell me what I now am?” 

“T will tell you what you save—a tongue like 
March, a temper like April, a face like June, and a 
| heart like July.” 

“ April-like temper—how original! Humph!” 

“ No—I do not think you are silly—you lack dis- 
| cipline.” , 
| ‘ You want to be an old Mentor; you think you 
| have the experience of Methuselah, the wisdom of 
Solomon, Socrates, Confucius, and, and—’”’ 
| ‘*Heliogabalus would round your period well, as 
| far as mere sound is concerned.” 
| ‘J detest such people.” 

“As Heliogabalus? Well, let him go, you like 
|me much and I like you more.” 

“Gee-rome! Supper’s ready,” shouted Alvira from 
the garden gate. 

Doctors Nettleton and Weatherbee were half- 
brothers, which fact accounted for the intimacy 
| between the two families. Before Durand had been 
long in Titustown, he passed in one door as often as 
in the other; the difference being that he was not as 
|welcome in Alvira’s domains as in Maud’s. He was 
fair haired, with an aristocratic moustache, and eyes 
very like a cat’s. His manners were oppressively 
perfect. Alvira hated him. Jerome went fishing 
'with him once, and ever after each seemed repelled 
|by the other. Maud and the black boy were Durand’s 
|friends. A ‘‘ loud” necktie and a pair of silver studs 
'won the Ethiopian’s heart, while Maud found new 
|attentions and compliments quite pleasing. 
| «Don’t be fooled with ¢hat beau,’’ was Alvira’s 
|injunction. “All such silliness don’t mean anything. 
| I know by the cut of him that he is prancing around 
|for the fun of it. Good luck deliver us from for- 
leigners—they make the wearingest husbands this 

side of Purgatory! Sister Car’line had a foreign 
| beau that about eat her up a courtin’—sendin’ of her 
| hot-house bouquets big as lettuce-heads—then every 
\time she looked at cousin Ike he be so tearin’ jeal- 
lous. Car’line got sick of his capers, and said ‘ go.’ 
| Well, he was so penitent he fairly howled—vowed he 
|was crushed. In order to starch him up again, she 
| married him for better or for worse, and got the 
ilatter instanter. He set right up on his foreign 
| grit and talked about ‘ my-hi house,’ and ‘ my-hi wife,’ 
las if he’d been a nine-tailed bashaw. I abominate 
| foreigners ! Rub this fellow’s fur the wrong way, 
jand you'll see sparks fly—-you’d feel claws too if he 
| dared scratch!” 
| ‘What a croak,” laughed Maud, running away ; 
| I simply consider him a very interesting man.” 
| Nevertheless, when girls “simply consider some 
|young men as interesting,” the simplicity of their 
lemotion is apt to become quite comptex. Durafid 
took Maud for a ride; then came a lettuce-head bou- 
quet which Maud kept out of Alvira’s sight. They 


This afternoon Jerome joined her and said: “What | read poetry together; the tender passages were not 
a first class hypocrite that boy Steve is!” 
“Why I thought Steve was very pious.” 





lomitted; the young man “ minded his pauses,” and 
'Maud blushed to perfection. Doctor Nettleton, 


Wis What good would it do? You are so young, he 
|would not consent to an engagement; and Alvira 
| would brawl our affairs all over the neighborhood. 
|1 am proud and sensitive—pride and sensitiveness 
|are characteristic of my family.”’ 

Durand’s inflexion of the pronoun, recalled to 
Maud Alvira’s dete nozr and his “ my-hi”’ family. 

“ Very well, we will be simply friends.” 

Durand took this again quite like“ Sister Car’line’s 
husband.” Not that, like his prototype, he “ howled,” 
but he protested. He dropped on his knees and 
wept; he accused her of loving Jerome. He threat- 
ened to kill somebody. He pulled his aristocratic 
moustache so savagely that Maud was at her wit’s 
end. What an episode it was! Something like her 
favorite heroine’s! How she would report this in- 
terview to Alida Smythe! But she must be calm and 
firm even if she suffered dreadfully—that was the 
réle for a heroine. 

“T cannot yield, Mr. Durand. 
erous and, and—” 
| A grandiloquent speech was cut short; Jerome’s 
|boots came crashing down underbrush as their 
| owner approached, whistling “O ye tears ’’—this 
| hearty young man sang pathetic airs of late. Durand 
revolved into a seat. Maud exclaimed: “Is that you, 
Jerome? Well, you gentlemen can entertain each 
other; it is time 1 was home.” 

That night, as Maud sat in Dr. Weatherbee’s parlor, 
holding yarn for Alvira, Steve dropped a letter in 
her lap. Alvira eyed it sharply; but failed to see, 
| what Jerome did, the large “ D” on the envelope. 
| ««T have a great many letters,” stammered Maud, 
“ Alida has written twice since I wrote to her.” 

“ What a dig hand she writes—just like a man’s,” 
quoth Alvira. 

Maud dropped a few threads of yarn; Alvira was 
winding rapidly and it made bad work. For brevity’s 
sake, we give only the outline of Durand’s letter: 
He felt bad—-blasted. Maud need never look upon 
his face again. He would write to Dr. Nettleton 
when he was calm enough. Jerome was a blackleg ; 
old Weatherbee a bear; Alviraa gossip. He forgave 
them all, and hoped the Lord would punish them 
for turning her against him. Finally—the 6.40 train 
would bear him to remote regions, there to reside 
forever. The 6.40 train had left; Maud retired and 
cried. So much high tragedy had given her the 
head-ache. For several days she slighted her bread 
and butter, and sang Tennyson’s 





Be noble—be gen- 


‘*Too late! toolate! Ye can not enter now!” 


until Alvira declared she made her flesh creep. 

Maud was not the only one in the old double house 
who was having an experience. The sight of the big 
“D” on that envelope had, in some sort, stirred 
angry passions in Jerome’s breast. The week Durand 
left, Jerome was ready to marry Maud himself; and 
it was his opinion he would make her the best hus- 
band in the world. Morever, being ignorant of his 
rival's exact advantage, he resolved to follow Alvira’s 
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unsolicited advice to do his “ prettiest to trip up 
that pestiferous, foreigner.” As yet all, save Maud, 
supposed Durand called away upon business and 
soon to return ; so Jerome went to work with a will. 

But Durand returned, at the end of a month or 
two, and demanded of Doctor Nettleton the hand 
of his daughter. Asking time for deliberation, the 
doctor called a council of three: the dear, the d/ack- 
leg and the gosszp. 





Jerome was non-committal: Alvira proposed put- 
ting the suitor on probation for a term of ten years. | 
Old Weatherbee said, he’d “come down flat-footed | 
and tell the 


feller to scud” 
—for he was 
much annoyed 
by his everlast- 
ing manners.” 
Maud was pro- 
nounced as too 
young to be 
engaged. Du- 
rand’s way of 
receiving the 
verdict was the 
very exemplifi- 
cation of “ fur 
rubbed _ the 
wrong way.” 

Now let us 
drop a_ few 
weeks out of 
the calendar. 
A clumsy old 
carriage was 
drawn up in 
front of the 
house one day, 
for Maud, AI- 
vira, the doc- 
tors and Steve 
were going to 
a country pic- 
nic. Durand 
was to have 
gone also, but 
“urgent busi- 
ness” prevent- 
ed. 

“Hurry up, 
Alvira,” shout- 
ed Dr. Weath- 
erbee. 

“Be. there 
in a jiffy,” call- 
ed that lady, 
snapping the 
hooks off her 
black basque. 
Alvira full- 
dressed so sel- 
dom _ she al- 
ways made a 
fiasco of it. 

“I’m not go- 
ing now,” said 
Maud, appear- 
ing for a mo- 
ment. 

Doctor Net- 
tleton sighed, 
and Dr.Weath- 
erbee roared 
out ‘“ Where’s 
Steve?” 

Jerome going 


to the barn, found the boy harnessing the doctor’s| later Jerome was driving out of town at a rate that | 
| would have distinguished him on a race-course. Ten | silly and deceitful.” 


pony into a light carriage. 

“What are you doing Steve?” 

Steve started. “Wall! why yer see —” 

““What do I see,” said Jerome, collaring the youth. 
“T see a pair of Durand’s light pants on you! For 
what is that horse harnessed?” | 

“Oh, nuthin’, nuthin’! Yersee; yer see—” 

“ Out with it.” 


“Steve confess; if you don’t hurry, they shall go 
without you, and I will try and make it unpleasant 
for you at home.” 

Steve confessed and departed. Maud took her 
book into an arbor near the house. Jerome sat where 
he could see her—or a gleam rather, of the red 
shawl she wore. At noon, a child came for a box 
of pills; Jerome told her to run to the barn and see 
if the gray pony was still there. She came back and 
said it was mot. Jerome hurried to the arbor; Maud | 
had gone and the red shawl hung on the bench, the 
feathers of a bird that had flown. Five 





minutes 





SABBATH EVE.—AFTER OPPENHEIM. 


miles on the road ran through a wood, and curved 
down a bend. At the foot of the hill, Jerome 
reined in his horse, and heard the voices of Maud 
and Durand. Their horse was drinking and they 
were standing on the ground talking earnestly. 
Jerome came nearer. Durand was saying, “I tell 
you, you don’t know your own mind; you will be 


“ Yer see he’s guine to take a ride. Wall yer see,| sorry if you go back.” 


Miss Maud, yer see. 


“Steve, if you don’t stop ‘yer seeing,’ and tell! 
what you are about—Jerome reached after the horse-| 
whip. 

“ He’ll kill me if I tell!” 

“So will I, if you don’t.” 

“Lemme go,” Steve blubbered, like a great baby. 


I can’t tell!” 


“Tcan’t be more sorry than Iam. Take me home; 
no one need ever know we were going to run away.” 
“You are making a fool of me; I won’t consent. 
“TI will go home to father, and Jerome, and the 

| rest of them. I shall walk back.” 
| “Ha! Let me help you into the carriage.” 
| Jerome knocked him down; remarking, rather 


louder than was necessary, that he “could break 
every bone in his body.” 

Durand was up in a second, flourishing a revolver. 
There was a struggle—-a scuffle—and Jerome was 
shot? Not at all. The revolver fell between them 
to the grass. Then Durand pushed Maud aside, 
sprang into his carriage and dashed around the hill. 

“Granther Grievous!” vociferated Alvira, as Je- 
rome drove up to the old house; “where have you 
two been? We got home an hour ago.” 

“I’ve been feeling the cat’s claws,” said Maud. 

‘Let us alone,” remarked Jerome, as both doctors 
appeared with 
mouth agape; 
“we'll tell you 
another time.”’ 

Afterthat day 
came real trou- 
ble to Maud— 
the belief that 
Jerome _ des- 
pised her. His 
conduct to her 
was cold indif- 
ference, and in 
time left Titus- 
town without 
mention of re- 
turn. i 

“Lor, said 
Alvira, on a 
dark Novem- 
ber afternoon, 
“what ails you? 
Don’t be_ so 
melancholy. 

“T think I 
am tired of liv- 
ing. Alvira! 
There is not 
much comfort 
in the world is 
there?” 

“Heaps of it ; 
only life is like 
a hot poker; 
you’ve to grip 
in the right 
spot or you'll 
burn your fin- 
gers.” 

“TI am lone- 
some.” 

“You’r pinin’ 
after that light- 
livered for- 
eigner.”’ 

“Now Alvi- 
ra, you ought 
to be ashamed 
of yourself.’’ 

“Wall, you'r 
hankerin’ after 
somebody. Get 
the jaundice, 
like me, and 
you'll turn yel- 
ler; fallin love, 
and you can’t 
hide it any bet- 
er.” 

“With whom 
could I be in 
love, Alvira?”’ 

“With Je- 
rome.” 

Maud choked, answering: “ Jerome thinks I am 


“Now I guess he does,” said Alvira, with a hor- 
rible grimace toward an adjoining room. 

Maud began to cry. Alvira withdrew precipitately, 
first swooping out her long arm and curled up fore- 
finger, as if to beckon in some unseen auditor. 

“ Jerome thinks you are an angel,” declared that 
individual, taking possession of the weeper, and 
kissing her seven or so consecutive times without 
let or hindrance. Then he called her an angel again. 

What a relief it would be, doubtless, to that class 
of created beings, if there were other celestial tribes 
to which adorers might occasionally refer the adored. 
There are not; the angels have endured it so long, 
they will have to stand it while the world lasts. With 
which moral observation the story ends. 
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THE AGED MINNESINGER. 


W. L. SHOEMAKER, 


along that way for three years; but, in the end, they 
saw I gave turned goods for new cloth: they hissed 
me.” 

“ And what did you then?” 

“Why, when I saw I was obliged to find some- 


thing new, I decided on a trip to regenerate my in- 


Eheu, fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni.—Hor. 


Ars longa, vita brevis. 





I HAVE yet a task to do; 
Some songs I have yet to sing; 
But life exhales, like a drop of dew— 


It fleets, like a bird on the wing. 


sick and has come to the waters.” 
Like a dream has passed my prime; 

My roses have ceased to blow ; 
And the gray-beard Winter is near with his rime, 





cess ?”’ 
| “It cannot help. I cannot | 
| but meet many originals, hear anecdotes, discover in- 
trigues. Fifty comedies a day are played here, and as 
| many dramas. 
of them—the more as I am about to adopt the ré/e 
ofaspy. Why, already—but you shall hear.” And 
he lowered his voice as he proceeded: “ Last night, 
quite late, being unable to sleep, I descended into 
the garden. ‘ You know the little pavilion at the | 
jend?” 

“Tes, 


There is a crowd here. 
With his cold, cold winds and snow. 


I must sing while yet I may, 
Ere my singing days be o’er— 

Ere life's light fade from mine eyes away, 
And my voice be known no more, 


The bird we have heard this year 
May return and resume his strain ; 

But tlre soul once flown to another sphere 
Will never sing here again. 





Yet I would, when I bid farewell 

To my earthly songs, that some 
In the hearts of the young and fair may dwell 

For a long, long time to come; | close suddenly. 
face with an unknown.” 

“What say you?” 

“ At sight of me he stopped, made a motion as if to 
speak to me, then turned his back and disappeared.” 

“ You know his name ?” 

“ They call him Marliano.”’ 

Alfieri rose suddenly, exclaiming: ‘“ At the end of 
the garden?” 


Defying the common doom, 
Like flies in amber shrined, 

While over my dust the wild-flowers bloom, 
And my soul soars unconfined. 


And I would that, my tomb above, 
The breezes alone may sigh ; 

And the little birds sing of joy and love, 
As once in my youth sang I. 











For me no sculptured bust : 
Let the flowers my epitaph write: 
For my monument, to my songs I trust, 
As the ages take their flight. 


Alfieri turned pale. 

“You see, I have lost no time. Iam on the track 
|of an amorous imbroglio that may furnish me some | 
|excellent scenes.” | 


>-—__—_—- 


BIANCA. 





his mystery had for Alfieri, or in what anguish his | 
recital had just thrown him. 
“]’FAITH, my dear Alfieri, I did not expect the Il. 
pleasure of meeting you here at Abano.” Madame d’Alcanzo had arrived at Abano, alone, 
And he delicately shook the ash from his cigarette. | and an invalid, about three months previous. Alfieri 
“It is the place, though, for an invalid.” |had then sought to shun her, and had neglected no 
“Ha, ha! an invalid!” laughed Celini. ‘ You| occasion to exhibit his coldness; but the young 
will be ever the same: a misanthrope and a repub-| widow undertook the task of breaking through his 
lican; a true descendant of Brutus become a subject | defence. In consequence, the coldness of the poet 
of the Pope.” insensibly gave place to a benevolent politeness, then 
Then, in a more serious tone: to an intimacy each day more familiar. It was the 
“Do you know, Alfieri, that you merit not the | first time he had ever found the graces of woman 
favors fortune has heaped upon you? Our theaters|ennobled by an intelligence that seemed to ignore 
resound with your triumphs; all Italy has its eyes without abandoning itself. He felt, by degrees, that 
on you; you are noble, wealthy, still young, and you | she entered into his life, and became the most pre- 
appear tired of life! What is it you desire to make | cious part of it. 
you happy?” | He was about to tell her so, without doubt, when 
“Good Lord! who knows? Something, perhaps, | Marliano arrived. At sight of him, Bianca seemed 
that is owned by the least of those who watch me | troubled; she received him with a disguised fear. 
from the crowd; an obscure happiness, a little cot- | From this time, Alfieri perceived that she avoided 
tage among the trees, and a loving wife seated in my| him. One would have said that this Marliano exer- 
lap.” po over her a jealous surveillance, to which she 
“ But what prevents your having all these ?” satanic’ despite herself. During the fifteen days 
Alfieri slightly shrugged his shoulders as he sighed :| since Marliano had arrived, nothing had revealed his 
“You forget that chance has made me ua homme |true position near Bianca. The recital of Celini 
célébre—a rare animal whom all rush to stare at. I|seemed, at first, to clear his doubts, only in blemish- 
seek the shade in vain. Everyone believes he has | ing the young widow; but the poet’s heart revolted 
the right to look into the depths of my existence ;/ against a suspicion so injurious, and he preferred 
my books are like lackeys, who everywhere cry out | not to understand than to suspect. 
my name before me. As soon asI appear, each one| Things were in this condition when, descending 
gets on tip-toe to see over the shoulder of his neigh-| one day in the garden earlier than was his custom, 
bor. In my presence, women are silent from fear| Alfieri encountered the young widow seated within 
or they pose from vanity. All this makes me suffer.”|an arbor. It was the first time, since the arrival of 
“I understand; you are unhappy, like a king.” | Marliano, that he had found her alone: he resolved 
“You deem it a joke, but it is the truth. When I | to profit thereby. 
arrived here, I hoped to escape this bore for a few | At sight of him, Bianca blushed, and Alfieri ex- 
days and live like any one else; I was happy! All| cused himself for having broken her solitude. Then, 
at once, the arrival of one man, who had seen me I | suddenly taking her hand, he demanded eagerly : 
| “What have you against me? and why do you 


From the French. 











don’t know where, destroyed everything.” 
“Behold now, the injustice of fate,” said Celini. | avoid me?” 
“ Your celebrity galls you; while I, who have worked| She trembled as she answered: “I avoid you! 
hard, remain plunged to the ears in my obscurity.” | What can have made you think so?” 
“It is your own fault ; you do nothing seriously.” “ Believe you, then, that I am blind, signora? For 
“Quite the contrary! Forget you that I am en-| fifteen days this is the first time I can see you and 
gaged to an zmpressario; obliged to have three bril-| speak with you.” 
liant, witty acts per month? You know not whata| _ Bianca, an instant disconcerted, quickly recovered 
theater is, my dear: a sort of cabaret, wherein you | herself, and answered, smilingly : 
draw genius like beer from a pump.” ; Are you quite sure the fault was mine? I know 
“ At the risk of soon finding the leys.” | how my arrival here troubled you. After a few days’ 
“That is precisely what has happened to me. I!intimacy, you may have retired again behind your 
lived quite a while on a dozen ideas. You know an| barricades.” 
idea may be presented in a thousand ways: you put | The poet blushed, and was about to defend him- 
the beginning at the end, the middle at the begin- | self. 


to me. 
ters has alone kept you here, and forced you to en- 
dure my presence.” 


Greeny Alfieri. 

“ Well, I had just reached it, and was about to pass | woman had hidden her face in her hands, he added, 
out of the garden, when I heard a door or a window in a supplicating voice: ‘Pardon, signora, I have 
I turned, and found myself face to | afflicted you!”’ 


herself done you justice. 
|friend for having so readily exposed to the hazard 
“Yes; under the windows of Madame d’Alcanzo.” | of a duel a life so full of promise as his. 


I know that the necessity of waiting for let- 


“T know not who has furnished you these details, 


signora, but I can no more deny my faults than hide 
my thoughts. 
spirations; so much so, my dear Alfieri, that it is| awoke a painful emotion, and that I sought not to 
not I, at this moment, but the Milan theater that is | conceal it. 


It is true that, at first, your name 


But, if that is the cause of the coldness 


jthat has succeeded your benevolence, you punish 
“And you think that means will bring you suc-,cruelly a sad souvenir that your presence has suf- 
| ficed to dissipate.” 


“ And may I know this souvenir? ”’ 


“That of an old college friend, signora. A year 


ago I learned that he loved a beautiful and noble 
It will be strange if I divine not one| woman. I wrote him twice, without reply; at length 
I received a letter from his mother. 
been fatal to him; a rival had slain him.” 


His love had 


“ And you call this friend—? ”’ 

“ Julio Aldi.” 

At this name, Signora d’Alcanzo uttered a cry. 
“It was thus I heard your name for the first time,” 


And, seeing that the young 


“Oh! Mercy! You must have hated me!” she 


cried, suffocated by her tears. 


“Do not believe it, signora. I know you did 


everything to prevent that duel.” 


“ But too late, too late!” 
“The fault was not yours, and Aldi’s mother has 
I have often blamed my 


I did not 


| P . a 
|then know how painful it was to find ever near the 


beloved visage another face whose tranquillity in- 
sults you. Now I understand how Aldi preferred an 
almost certain death; for I, man of thought and rev- 


Celini rattled on, far from suspecting the interest |ery, who have never touched a sword, I feel the 


desire to combat; twenty times a challenge has 
been upon my lips. But I have retained my rage 
when I have remembered that jealousy was not 
permitted save to those who may hope for love, 
while I—” 

‘‘ How know you that?” she murmured. 
“‘Bianca!’’ cried he, as he seized her hand; “ Have 
I understood? Speak, in mercy, speak!”’ 

She was about to reply; but suddenly she uttered 
a cry of fright, and disengaged her hand. The poet 
raised his eyes. Marliano was standing at the en- 
trance to the arbor! 

The Genoese saluted coldly. At sight of him, 
Bianca fell rather than sat upon the bank seat. As 
for Alfieri, the sight of that man, at the moment he 
was about to hear an avowal so long desired, at first 
drew from him a gesture of anger; but he repressed 
it in presence of Bianca. 

“Pardon,” said he, turning toward the Genoese. 
“Such avowals are not ordinarily made before wit- 
nesses.” 

“TI must esteem myself happy,” replied Marliano, 
bowing, “to have inspired Signor Alfieri with con- 
fidence enough to open his heart in my presence. 
A great poet finds an eloquence to speak his love, 
that others seek in vain.” 

Alfieri was stung by this subtle irony; he hesi- 
tated; but the eyes of the young widow supplicated 
him. He made an effort at self-mastery, bowed, and 
left the arbor. Marliano was about to follow him. 

“Signor Marliano, you have promised mea read- 
ing.” 

The Genoese turned toward her with a strange 
smile on his lips. 

“You fear for him, then?”’ said he. 

Bianca pressed her hand on her heart, and seated 
herself without power to reply. 

“ Well, signora, was I not patient enough with him 
for him to think me a coward? Are you satisfied?” 

“IT can stay here no longer. I shall return to 
Genoa.” 

“Well, I am ready.” 

Bianca cast upon him a look of indignation blended 
with fear. 

“Yes; I return to Genoa; but to renounce the 
world. I shall retire into a convent.” 

“What say you, signora? You enter a convent?” 

“TI have decided.” 

“Impossible! So young, so beautiful, bury your- 
self in an eternal prison?” 

“ Am I free now?” 

“So,” said he, sadly, “ it is to fly me that you would 
leave the world. What have I done to you?” 





ning, and the public call that fecundity! 1 went, ‘Oh! do not deny it: you have been denounced 


“Has the Baron de Rocca already forgotton all 
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the past? Have you not traced about me a fatal 
circle that no one has crossed without death? You 
have profited by your odious skill, as a bravo, to 
become, without right, my guardian, and to demand 
an account of all who dared approach me. In vain 
I have tried to escape; you have pursued me every- 
where, and you still demand what you have done.” 

While she was speaking, the Genoese had grown 
still paler; his face expressed an anguish, a sort of 
despair, that pained without inspiring pity—the grief 
of Satan become king of evil and of suffering! 





wad 








“ But I—I do not love you!” 

“Ah! I know it, I know it!” 

He seized her hands and pressed them violently 
against his breast. 

“Bianca, you cannot for ever refuse my prayers; 
I love you too much for you not to end by being 
mine.” 

“ A convent, sooner!” 

“Twill take you out of it.” 

“The tomb, then!” 





Marliano let fall the hands he held. 





BE PATIENT.—GuIpDo HAMMER. 


had lent his ear to the conversation, the end of which 
taught him the part Alfieri sustained in the scenarzo. 
He ran to find his friend, and recounted to him all 
he had just heard. 

This revelation was, for the poet, as intoxicating 
as unexpected. He saw his doubts dispelled, and 
learned at the same time that he was loved. All was 
now explained. Alfieri was filled at once with joy 
and rage. As he thought of the scene just related, 
he stamped his foot, exclaiming : 

“Is it, then, true, that one can hide everything be- 











“Why have you not loved me? You exasperated 
my soul. The skill you reproach me with, the world 
forced me to acquire: I was ugly, I was abandoned. 
I needed a defence against scorn; I became skilled 
in killing! The hatred of others renders us wicked, 
signora. Ah! when I saw you! But my love was 
repulsed. I saw your scorn through your fear. Why 
should I leave to another the happiness refused to 
me? If I am cruel, Bianca, it is that I cannot sup- 
port the thought that another shall be loved by 
you.” 

“Thus, I am the slave of your passion?” 
“T love you, and I am jealous.” 


“You love this poet!” cried he, with a terrible 
accent. 

Bianca trembled, strove to speak, and burst into 
tears. 

At this moment promenaders made their appear- 
ance in the garden. Marliano coldly offered his arm, 
and the two silently left the arbor. 

Scarcely had they disappeared under the trees, 
when Celini issued, cautiously, from behind a mas- 
sive acacia placed outside the arbor. Arrived there, 
just after the departure of Alfieri, he had recognized 
the voices of Bianca and Marliano. As discretion 
was not the most favorite virtue of the librettist, he 














hind a point of honor? What! because a man is 
skilled in killing, he can compel you to hold your 
peace ordie! Strange justice of the world! If I refuse 
to be assassinated by a miserable fellow, a thousand 
tongues will cry me coward, and my celebrity will 
only serve to publish my shame, to render the scorn 
more resounding! Ah! since life is but an arena of 
gladiators, why, why was I not taught to pour out 
blood? Of what use all that I am, all that I know? 
My glory, my talents, all would I give, to-day, for the 
science of a master-at-arms !”’ 

He shook his head, and remained a few moments 





thinking ; then, issuing from his revery : 
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“ Yes, yes,” murmured he; “it must be so; that is 
the only way!” 

“ What are you going to do?”’ demanded Celini. 

“ You will know to-night,” answered the poet, and 
he went out. 


Ill. 


In the evening, Celini and Marliano found them- 
selves alone together in the saloon. 

Celini was praising Machiavelli’s book, which he 
held in his hand. 

“1 do not know it,” said Marliano, coldly. 

“Would you like to read it?” asked the young 
man, offering the book. 

“I never read.” 

“ Signor Marliano is right. 
to men well-born ?”’ 

Marliano looked at him, as if to assure himself of 
raillery ; but Celini’s face was so impassible that he 
knew not what to think. 

“You must not fatigue your eyes then, my dear 
Alfieri,” said Celini to the poet, who 
had this moment entered, “reading 
every night. You must stop it.” 

“Oh! me? That is another thing. 
I am a poet—a madman! _ I love 
Plutarch. I take seriously such ri- 
diculous words as country, liberty ' 
I dream of a world wherein the re- , 
wards shall be to the most worthy, 
the power to the most devoted, hap- 
piness to all! I lack common sense, 
while the signor there is wise!” 

All this was said in a tone so calm 
and with an accent so uniform, that it 
would have been difficult to charge 
its intention. The irony was hidden 
beneath; but it was not less felt, be- 
cause unseen. 

“T accept none of the signor poet’s 
praises; but I leave to those skillful 
men, who call themselves philanthro- 
pists and philosophers, the task of 
remaking the world, like a drama, be- 
tween their repasts.” 

“What, speak you of men skilled 
in philosophy and philanthropy?” 
cried Alfieri. “Ah! you are too in- 
dulgent! Fie! men who would en- 
lighten human kind—the fools! who 
love their neighbors better than them- 
selves—the ninnies! The s&z//ful are 
those who profit by abuses, instead of 
combating them; who decorate their 
hardness, their callousness, with the 
name of reason ; glean some pleasure 
or profit from all misfortune ; the elite 
of the selfish, who would set fire to 
the republic to warm their hands in 
the flames! These are they who know 
how to live, they whom we should 
imitate; and it iseasy. Is it not the 
life of all comme zl faut people? Ruin 
creditors, dishonor the most women 
possible, kill a few friends in duel, and 
die with the reputation of a perfect 
gentleman!” 

While Alfieri spoke, Marliano had 
seemed the prey of an increasing irri- 
tation. 
if he would avoid a quarrel at any price, he advanced 
toward a chair to take his hat. 

“Pardon,” said Alfieri. ‘I should be desolated 
to oblige Signor Marliano to cede the place to 
me.” 

“I cede the place to no one!”’ cried the latter 
in a haughty tone, throwing his hat again on the 
table. 

Alfieri inclined himself with a vague smile. 

Marliano had approached a sideboard to inhale the 
perfume of some rare flowers, when his eyes fell upon 
a box of pistols Celini had deposited there on his re- 
turn rom the shooting gallery ; it was a flash of light 
to him. He opened the box, took one of the pistols, 
which he examined playfully, and then approached 
the window. 

“T see a flower, I think, on that rose-camelia,” said 
he, carelessly. 

“Off there? but that is out of range.” 

Marhiano fired: 

“The flower is crushed,” tranquilly remarked the 
poet, who was seated at the further end of the room. 
“You joke, but it is the truth,” cried Celini. 


What can books teach 





| 








The poet smiled; he knew that the Genoese had 
sought to give him a proof of his skill, in order to 
frighten him, 

“Ah! Signor Marliano,” exclaimed Celini; “if 
ever we fight, I shall not choose the pistol.” 

“ And why not?” demanded Alfieri. “On account 
of this flower?” 

“Ha! ha! not at all! On account of myself.” 

“Who knows? It is not rare to see such aston- 
ishing skill disappear in the midst of danger.”’ 

Marliano made a movement. 

“T say not so for you, signor; but the most adroit 
of hectors cannot always support the look of an 
honest-hearted man, and his conscience sometimes 
weakens his hand.” 

“Signor!’’ cried Marliano, stepping toward the 
poet. 

“ Again, I repeat, I say not this for you,” tranquilly 
repeated Alfieri. 

“The assurance is useless,’”’ said Marliano, whose 





lips trembled with rage. “I know, signor poet, you 
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‘* And the strange stillness soothed us more and more 
As on we wandered slowly.""—/. 148. 


At the last words, he turned hastily ; then, as | dare not address me such words. Poets are prudent; 


they only insult by allusion; they only provoke be- 
hind an oratorical precaution. At need, they even 
invoke their feeble health, and decry themselves too 
sick for honor.” 

“You do not say that for me, either, do you?” 
gently asked the poet. 

“TI leave you to judge, signor.”’ , 

“Oh! no!” resumed Alfieri. ‘For, it that were 
so, the Signor Marliano knows I could demand satis- 
faction of him.” 

“ And who hinders you ?”’ 

“Thus, then, you recognize that I should have 
this right ; that your outrages are addressed to me— 
that I am insulted?” 

“ Be it so.” 

Alfieri sprang with a bound to the Genoese, and 
seized his hand: 

“ Signor, I have the choice of arms !”’ cried he. 

“What matters it to me?” 

“You shall see!” and he ran to the sideboard, 
seized the pistols, and returned. 

“Choose!” said he. 
“ But one of them is empty.” 


“ The other is loaded, signor.” 

“What ! you would fight— ?”’ 

“The weapon of each on the breast of his adver- 
sary, and let God decide!” 

“Impossible !” cried Marliano. 

“Oh! pardon me, signor,”’ said Alfieri. ‘I am the 
one insulted; you have said it. I have the right to 
make the conditions; you have said that. You can- 
not refuse, unless you are a coward. The point of 
honor is against you, to-day, Baron de Kocca.” 

“You know my name!” exclaimed the Genoese. 

“Oh! yes, and I hold to my advantage. I fight 
not to parade my bravery or generosity; I fight to 
deliver Bianca from your persecution ! I fight be- 
cause I desire to kill you!”’ 

“Your hopes deceive you!” cried the baron, whose 
surprise now changed to fury. 

“ They may; but whatever the issue of the com- 
bat, Mme. d’ Alcanzo will have nothing more to fear 
from you. My will is written: if I fall, it will make 
known to all Italy the cause of my death; I shall 
have bought with my blood the right 
to say what you are; and I will be be- 
lieved, for the dead do not calumni- 
ate. Placed under the safeguard of 
public opinion, Bianca shall fear you 
no more, and men of honor ——” 

“Enough! enough!’” yelled the 
baron, beside himself with rage. “One 
of us must die: Come!” 

“T am ready, signor,”’ 

Both strode toward the door. Celini 
stopped them. 

“You will not fight without seconds. 
Under such conditions, too; it is im- 
possible.” 

“You shall be mine,”’ said Alfieri. 
Let signor the baron seek one also.”’ 

“T go now.” 

“In an hour we will expect you at 
the brook, signor.” 

“T shall be there before you.” 

Celini and the baron went out. 


IV. 


Alfieri, left alone, fell to musing 
upon the scene his friend had related 
as having passed between Bianca and 
the Genoese. He profited by this last 
respite to look into his life and think 
of the beautiful widow. Was it from 
love or only from pity that she had 
sought to shield him from danger? 
Ah! if he could but clear that doubt! 
Sure of being loved, he would have 
faced the ordeal with more calmness, 
and the lugubrious solemnity of this 
last hour would have faded before the 
joy of such a certainty. 

He was a prey to these thoughts, 
when Signora d’Alcanzo entered the 
room, an open book in her hand. On 
seeing the poet, she stopped short and 
blushed ; but recovering herself: 

“T was with you,” she said, show- 
ing him the book she had been read- 
ing. He recognized the last volume 
of poems he had published. 

“T am jealous,” said he, smiling. 

“ Jealous of your books?” 

“Yes, for it is them that are beloved, and not me. 
I am known, I am sought for in my books; Iam 
dreamed of as like the heroes who speak in my 
rhymes; then, when they see appear a man like other 
men, they are surprised, they depart, and the idol 
falls from the height at which they placed him! Look 
yourself, signora,” added he ; “ it is the poet that has 
pleased you, and not the man; you like my verses, 
you say, and you shun me/"’ 

Bianca essayed to speak, but could not. There was 
so much of prayer in the voice of the poet, such 
caressing in his look, that she felt as though fasci- 
nated. 

“Ah! speak!” exclaimed Alfieri, seizing her 
hands. ‘ Why this embarrassment? If this love of 
mine is not odious to you, why refuse the avowal— 
the last happiness, perhaps, I may enjoy?” 

“ What say you?” 

“If I have seen you now for the last time—we 
accord everything to the dying !—would you refuse 
me a look, a word that might render me happy: 
Bianca! Ah! you tremble! In mercy, one word; 





Bianca, do you love me?” 
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“He asks me !”’ she murmured, bursting into tears, 
and hiding her face in her.hands. ‘“ He asks me!” 

Alfieri uttered a cry of joy. 

“Jt zs true, then. Heaven, I thank Thee! Bianca! 
Bianca!” 

“ Ah! why make me speak. If you but knew—” 

“ Nothing, I will hear nothing, except that you love 
me! Oh! let my destiny be now accomplished!” 

The clock struck; the poet trembled. 

“ Adieu, Bianca,” said he, pressing her to his breast, 
and giving her a long kiss. ‘ Adieu.” 


And disengaging himself from her arms, he sprang | 


from the saloon. 

Bianca remained motionless, given up entirely, for 
a moment, to the emotion that follows such an 
avowal, and to the vague fear of the misfortunes that 
must result therefrom, But soon the troubled air of 
the poet struck her thought; she asked herself the 
reason of his hasty flight, and a horrible suspicion 
traversed her brain. 

She flew to the garden; Alfieri was not there. 
She asked for Marliano; he was absent! Her heart 
beat almost to bursting. She ran up to the poet’s 
chamber, unconscious of what she did, and entered; 
it was empty! She hastened toward the balcony. 
At this momenta pistol shot was heard. She uttered 
a scream, ang leaned, fainting, against the window. 
Almost immediately Celini appeared at the entrance 
to the parterre, shouting : 

“A doctor! A surgeon!” 

Bianca felt the room turn beneath her feet; she 
extended her arms to sustain herself, and was about 
to quit the window, when she heard the sound of 
hasty footsteps on the stairs, and a voice that thrilled 
her. The door of the chamber opened quickly. 

Alfieri entered ! 


_ 





THE ART OF GIGGLING. 


A. S. ISAACS. 





** Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles."’ 





GIGGLING girls constitute a large number of the 
sex termed, with more gallantry than justice, in these 
days of “ woman’s rights,” fair. They are conspicu- 
ous, oddly enough, more by the absence of any mon- 
strous vice than by the presence of any infinitesimal 
virtue. Such specimens you meet with everywhere; 
they cannot be limited peaceably or forcibly; and 
are distinguished by a class peculiarity—they giggle, 
The phrase, we confess, is somewhat untranslatable, 
for it is an etymological nudity and absolutely 
meaningless. The art of giggling is more readily 
explained, for it is picturesque in its abruptness, 
scientific in development, fascinating in delivery, 
and graceful at the death. 


Giggling, according to Webster, is a “kind of 


laugh with short catches of the voice and breath.” 
The bareness of the definition is only equaled by its 
unintelligibility. The better plan to understand the 
word and its action is to personally encounter a 
giggler, and she will elaborately display, in all its 
elegance of outline and simplicity of detail, the 
beauty and quality of the giggle. The omnipresence 
of the giggler saves a deal of trouble; so without 
delay you plunge 2” medias res. You wish her good 


day. She smiles. Inquire after her health. Another 
smile. Hope her parentsare well. The smile length- 
Emboldened at your favorable reception, al- 
‘ though in doubt as to what has caused the repeated 

smiles, you cough a little, and, with an air of the 

deepest interest, ask her opinion of the latest drama 
She smirks in reply. Does she ad- 
A faint titter is the response. 
Perchance now you venture the perfectly truthful 
remark that it looks like rain, and that if it rains 
At once you have evolved out of the 
depths of her inner consciousness a genuine giggle. 
Watch its appearance in its three stages of develop- 
ment, a /a Comte, birth, maturity, decay—and spec- 
troscope the result with your pen for the benefit of 


ens. 


at Wallack’s. 


mire “ Hamlet?” 


it will be wet. 


science. 


The giggle commences at the mouth with certain 


The 
lips part, the teeth—mute witnesses of the dentist’s 


twitches in the neighborhood of that organ. 


skill—are exposed to view, The teeth unclasp, and 


snake-like, the tongue appears coiled up in the back 
ground. Next, the head is slightly arched and the 
eyes slowly close. 
matures. 





At the eyes, then, the giggle 
The eyes close in earnest, the nostrils 


dilate, and for a time giggles play about the ravish- 
ing nose, like lightning about a mountain peak. The 
fascinating face becomes corrugated with twinkles, 
and shows as many lines of beauty—in the Hogarth- 
ian vein—as an india-rubber head stretched to an 
angle of 45 degrees. .At this stage, the giggler is 
supposed, by herself, to be bewitching; and so, to 
heighten the effect and the general enchantment, 
there then is a reduplicated fluttering of the wand- 
like fan, a depression of the head, and an inclination 
of the form. The third period of development is 
now ushered in. The giggles begin to grow beauti- 
fully less, a fierce conflict arises between the centri- 
fugal and the centripetal forces, the convolutions 
become more and more refined, the giggles shorten, 
eyes open, teeth shut, mouth closes—and the giggle 
is over. 

You breathe more freely now, and, if a man of 
spirit, alarmed at the frightful convulsions which 
invest the giggler with the air of martyrdom, run 
hastily for restoratives, rouse the house, summon 
the doctor. Reassured by her composure, you will 
revoke all your previous orders, and tenderly inquire 
as to the frequency of the attacks, their duration, 
and possibility of cure. These graceful attentions on 
your part will speedily bring on a relapse; the per- 
formance recommences, and the giggle goes through 
the same stages of development as before, only with 
greater vehemence and freedom of action, for prac- 
tice makes perfect. You become seriously alarmed, 
your teeth chatter, your whole nervous system is 
unstrung, you beg pardon and graciously attempt to 
depart. Again the giggle rises, and ends, finally, in 
hysterical sobbing, in which you can distinguish 
such despairing assertions as “I'll die! I'll die! I'll 
die a-laughing if you don’t stop.” You really have 
said nothing more than a few commonplace re- 
marks, and that these should have produced such 
a cachinnatory effect is altogethera mystery. So you 
humbly take your leave, sorely perplexed at the enig- 
matical character of women in general and gigglers 
in particular. 

The details. of the giggle can be amplified at pleas- 
ure. Indeed, the performance itself varies with cer- 
tain conditions, notably the silliness of the giggler 
and the value of your own time. The timid giggler 
will giggle perhaps for five minute every hour; the 
professional one will giggle certainly six hours a 
day. Such details, however, are of a nature over 
which your realistic writer might pardonably gloat, 
but are too harrowing to be here depicted. Other- 
wise the effect might be as serious as Pope describes 
in his ‘“ Rape of The Lock :” 


‘* Then flash’d the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. 
Not louder shouts to pitying Heaven are cast, 
When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their last."’ 


Still there are certain accessories to the giggle 
which are pertinent to the subject and harmless to 
delicate nerves. The handkerchief is generally found 
useful, and when spread over the face gives a cap- 
tivating expression thereto, since it is perfectly in- 
visible. The hands are perfectly relaxed, to denote 
womanly impotence. The arms are wildly tossed 
about, to express feminine reserve. The eyes roll 
fearfully in their sockets, to show maidenly coyness. 
The air is dishevelled, to express extreme delicacy. 
The talk is incoherent, to signify logical force. And, 
as a last resort, your professional giggler, the radical, 
the adept in her art, will throw herself, with the 
wildest adandon, in a chair, or bury her face in the 
luxurious depths of a sofa. 

The symptoms and diagnosis of giggling are now 
tolerably well understood. Its causes are yet draped 
in psychological, physiological, and philological mys- 
tery. Possibly, in generations to come, some Beau- 
mont, or Harvey, or Draper will explore its hidden 
depths, and bring up to the surface the “open sesame” 
to the science and relief to the afflicted. In those 
days, the intimate relation of matter and spirit will be 
darkly hinted at. Wiseacres will sagely shake their 
heads, whisper “ electricity ’’ and suggest the “‘ move- 
ment” cure. Some will propound the theory of spon- 
taneous generation. Others will breathe the magic 
word, “evolution.” More sensibly, a few will point to 
cerebral disturbances, aberration, stupidity, silliness, 
which employs the waste products of respiration in 
,|giggles instead of words. One doughty physiologist 
will, in those days, publish his ‘Genesis of Giggling,”’ 
and obstinately hold to the view that such “ monkey- 
shines ” incontrovertibly confirm Darwin’s theory of 
development. 








CLOSER THAN A BROTHER. 
ENTHRONED upon the purtle-vested hills 
Sat the fair Autumn in her regal glow, 
And the clear voices of the silver rills 
Made music down below. 


The woods were glorious, but far and near 

The scattered leaves their gleams of scarlet shed, 
As if the life-blood of the dying year 

Had stained them ruby-red. 





And the strange stillness soothed us more and more 
As on we wandered slowly, hand in hand, 

Like lovers, in the magic days of yore. 
Passing through Fairyland. 


For twisted roots of wild fantastic shape 
Haunted our path with limbs of rugged brown, 
This seemed a satyr, that a goblin ape 
Wearing an ivy crown. 


O friend, we knew that happiness like ours 
Was solemn in its purity, and rare; 

Treading the borders of immortal bowers, 
Breathing immortal air ! 


Then softly as an angel clothed in white 
Came Death, and met us with a placid smile; 
Laid on our clasping hands his finger light, 
And whispered, ‘‘ Part awhile." 


Il. 
Low in the heavens stooped the fiery sun, 
Flushing the peaceful landscape far and wide; 
When sudden I became aware of One 
Close walking by my side. 


He spake of comfort, but I would not weep, 
Wrapping the chilly mantle of despair 

More closely round my stricken soul, to keep 
All hope from entrance there. 





At length, grown weary of my woe, I turned 
To gaze awhile on my companion'’s face ; 

Ah me! I trembled, for mine eyes discerned 
Thereon a blood-red trace. 





‘*Ts this,’’ I said, ‘‘ the sunset's parting stain 
That casts a rosy shadow on Thy brow ?” 
But faster fell the drops like crimson rain, 
‘* Ah, Lord, I know Thee now! 


‘* Forgive the feeble soul that understands 
So little of this wondrous love of Thine.” 
He answered, holding out His piercéd hands, 
‘* Was any grief like mine?” 


I knelt and kissed my Saviour’s wounded feet, 
Like Magdalene I washed them with my tears ; 

Fast flowed the healing waters fresh and sweet 
From fountains sealed for years. 


Then on my trembling lips I felt His kiss, 
I heard His promise of eternal rest ; 

The world grew darker, but the light ot bliss 
Remained within my breast. 





—Sarah Doudney. 


> 


SABBATH EVE. 


IT is impossible to give a very full explanation of 
this picture in the small space to which we are lim- 
ited—an explanation such as is particularly desirable 
for those who are unacquainted with the ceremonies 
practiced by the Jews on the occasion of the incom- 
ing of the Sabbath-day. 

The Sabbath of the Jews, like all their holidays, 
lasts fron evening to evening, beginning about an 
hour before dusk, and, therefore, varying according 
to the season. 

It is this particular moment which the artist, in our 
illustration which appears elsewhere, so faithfully 
represents. The view is theinterior of a room decked, 
like its occupants, im best attire. The master of the 
house, consulting his watch, nods to the wife that “ it 
is time” to light the Sabbath-lamp which, as it were, 
ushers in the holy day. This is a duty which the 
law enjoins upon the wife, who, lifting her hands 
toward the lights, pronounces this prayer: ‘‘ Blessed 
art Thou, the Eternal, our God, the King of the 
Universe, who has sanctified us with Thy command- 
ments, and commanded us to light the Sabbath 
lights.” 

The conclusion of this devout ceremony is the 
beginning of Sabbath; and the master now wends 
his way to the synagogue, having long but quietly 
detained his beloved offspring whose position and 
countenance indicate his impatience, as the large 
Hebrew prayer-book under his arm would indicate 
his ability, to assist at the Sabbath evening service. 
The painting, by Oppenheim, which thus represents 
one of the most beautiful, peaceful and homely phases 
of the “inner life’’ of an orthodox Jewish family, 
has received unlimited but merited praise. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





A Social Novel. 
Boston: Rob- 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 
By Mrs. Harriett Beecher Stowe. 
erts Brothers. 

A story of fashionable life, the follies and false- 
hoods of which are depicted with rare earnestness 
of conception and vigor of execution. In the 
character of Lillie Ellis, the weaknesses and wick- 
ednesses of a defective moral nature are vividly 
portrayed, exciting proper disgust and indigna- 
tion, with no more sympathy at the close of her 
career than is due to the penitent. The subject 
of marriage is treated wifh the wisdom and sound- 
ness which characterize Mrs. Stowe as a morailist. 
All classes of readers may derive benefit from 
this volume. 

THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS.. A Novel of Ameri- 
can Life. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. Il- 
lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo, 
paper, so cents. 

A simple narrative of a simple people, with no 
pretensions to dramatic effect. The scenes are 
laid in a quiet New England island, the seclusion 
of which does not admit of stirring events or ex- 
citing episodes. The characters are drawn with 
more regard to nature than is usual in fictions of 
the present day, and will gratify those who are 
not interested in mere creations of the imagina- 
tion. 


LIGHT. 


By Jacob Abbott. With numerous en- 
gravings. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In this and its companion volume, ‘‘ Heat,’’ the 
author addresses himself more particularly to 
youth, while the style and matter may interest 
adults. Leading his youthful readers into the 
fields of science, he explains the route by simple 
narratives and familiar conversations, while he 
exhibits wonders and clears away mysteries with 
consummate skill. Mr. Abbott's happy faculty 
for interesting children is well known, and in the 
present instance he cannot fail to maintain his 
reputation. 


RALPH THE HEiR. A Novel. By Anthony 
Trollope. With Illustrations. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 8vo, paper, $1 25. 


The author, in delineating his characters, ex- 
hibits a thorough knowledge of human nature. 
Ralph Newton is a hero of ordinary type; a 
sporting character, handsome, pleasing and 
amiable, with many faults and weaknesses. All 
the characters are correspondingly well drawn, 
and the story instructs by showing, in their proper 
light, faults and evils which should be hated and 
avoided. 

Won; NoT WooeD. A Novel. By the Author 
of ** Bred in the Bone,” etc. New York Har- 
per & Brothers. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

A story written with much vivacity of style, and 
considerable humor. The plots are well con- 
ceived and neatly executed. 

HER LorD AND MASTER. A Tale. By Filor- 
ence Marryatt. New York: Harper & Brothers 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

The reader is conducted through some painful 
scenes and no little excitement. Generous and 
noble natures appear in striking contrast with 
selfishness, ingratitude and artifice. Margaret 
Henderson would be a character worthy of ad- 
miration did she not display amazing weakness in 
repudiating her social connections, because of a 
disappointed affection. 

REINDEERS, DoGS AND SNOW SHOEs. A 
Journal of Siberian Travel and Explorations 
made in the years 1865. 1866 and 1867._ By Rich- 


ard J. Bush, late of the Russo-American Tele- 


Expedition. With lilustrations. New 


Yon 

ork: Harper & Brothers. 
An account of explorations made in 1865, "66, 

and '67, for the purpose of testing the practica- 

bility ot a telegraphic communication between 

the Old World and the New. Several thousands 


of miles of unknown territory, on both sides of 


Behring Sea, were to be explored, and this so- 
journ in an unknown Arctic country was not 
without its romance and adventure, as the author 
shows. The details are minute without being 
tedious. References to the geography and topo- 
graphy of the country are relieved by graphic 
descriptions of the natives; their peculiarities 
affording abundant material for amusing anec- 
dotes. The author's style is familiar and conver- 
sational throughout, and cannot fail to interest 
the reader. 








PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 





THE certificate of membership of the Vermont 
Editors’ Association is a beautiful specimen of the 
typographic art and reflects credit upon the taste- 
ful printers of the American, Lawrence, Mass. 


Scores of people who propose spending the 


summer at the sea-side, or among the mountains, 
come to this city empty-handed, and purchase a 
complete outfit at Stewart's, whose immense store 
contains about everything that anybody can desire, 
thus saving the trouble of traveling over half the 


FINANCIAL. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


s9 WALL ST., N. Y. 
Bitts or ExcHANGE on Great Britain and Ireland, 
CoMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING CREDITS issued, availa- 
ble in any part of the world TsLeGrapnic TRANs- 
FERS OF Money made to and from London and Liver- 
pool. Apvances made on Cotton and other produce. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK. WASHINGTON. 


In connection with the house of 

JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
No. 41 Lombard St., London, 

we are prepared to purchase and sell 

STERLING EXCHANGE, 

to issue Commercial Credits and Circular Letters for 


Travelers, available in all parts 
of the world, 
TO EXECUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES, 
TO MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 
and to transact any business pertaining to an 
AMERICAN BankiNG Houst 1n Lonpon. 


JAY COOKE & CO 








BankinG House or Henry Ciews & Co., 
32 Wall St., N. Y. ) 


Credits issued, available throughout the world. 


National Bank of Scotland, Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, and all their branches. 


Francisco, the West Indies, and all parts of the United 
States. 


Deposit accounts received in either Currency or 
Coin, subject to check at sight, which pass through 
the Clearing-House as if drawn upon any city bank ; 
4 percent. interest allowed on all daily balances ; Cer- 
tificates of Deposit issued; Notes, Drafts and Cou- 
pons collected; advances made on approved collat- 


Orders executed for Investment Securities and Rail- 
road iron. 


CLEWS, HABICHT & CO, 
1r Old Broad St.. London. 


Lockwoop &Co. 
BANKERS, 
No. 92 Broapway, N. Y. 


E. RIMMEL, 


PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 


PERFUMER BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


TOILET VINEGAR, 


Superior to Eau de Cologne for all toilet and sanitary 
purposes. 


PURIFIED EXTRACT OF LIME- 
JUICE AND GLYCERINE, 


For cleansing the hair and giving it a beautiful gloss, 
without greasing it. Exquisitely cool 
and retreshing. 
EXTRACTS AND BOUQUETS FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Ihlang-Ihlang, White Rose, Jockey Club, &c. 


WHITE ROSE DENTIFRICE SOAP, 


Far Sepesine to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pcarl-like whiteness, a the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 
fragrance to the breath. 











Sold by all Druggists. 
SpeciAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
No. 38 Vesey St, New York. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


Edward Haight & Co. 
No. 9 WALL STREET, Ns Y. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 
GEO. OPDYKE & CO. 


25 Nassau StT.. COR. CEDAR. 


DEPOSITS received trom Individuals, Firms, 
Banks, Bankers, and Corporations, subject to check at 
sight, and interest allowed at the rate of Four per 
cent, perannum. CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
issued, bearing Four per cent. interest, payable on 
demand, or after fixed dates. COLLECTIONS made 
on all accessible points in the United States, Canada 
and Europe. Dividends and Coupons also collected, 
and all most promptly accounted for. ORDERS 
primey executed, for the purchase and sale of Gold; 
een overnment and other Securities, on commis- 
sion. 


TIATIONS of Loans, and Foreign Exchange effected. 


Letters of Credit for travelers, also Commercial | 


Bills of Exchange on the Imperial Bank of London, 


Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on Europe, San | 


erals and against merchandise consigned to our care. | 


INFORMATION furnished, and purchases or 
semanas of Securities made for Investors. NEGO- 


¥OHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Organized as the exponent of the Massachusetts 
““Non-Forfeiture” Law.) 


CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 





| Offices : 26 Nassau St., cor. Cedar. 





OFFICERS: 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. 
M. B. WYNKOOP, Vice-President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 
S.C. CHANDLER, Jr., Actuary. 
E. HERRICK, M.D., Med. Examiner. 


Hon. GEO. P. SANGER, Pres’t. 
FARNHAM PLUMMER, Vice-Pres't. 
GEORGE B, AGER, Secretary. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
Dividends are declared annually, after the tirst pay- 
ment, available immediately as Cash in payment ot . a . 
| Premium, or to increase the amount of Insurance, at DIRECTORS : 
| the option of the Insured. Six Dividends have been | James B. Coicats....of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 
paid since the Company’s organization in 1863, or | CHuauncey M. DerEw -- Late Secretary of State. 
ONE FOR EVERY YEAR OF BUSINESS. | Josue LAWRENCE. 000 cccccsccscccccccccces resident, 









All Policies Non-F: ‘table aft IN. t,| Josepn T. SANGER....... Merchant, 45 Liberty Street. 
gicet dete — a — wed Aap | Rev. Henry C. Fisu, D.D..... Newark, New Jersey. 
All Cash Policies are entitled to a Paid-up Policy | RicHarp W. Bocart.of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers 
| after ONE Payment. LUTHER 'W.. FROST. 00cccccccees covcvsve New York, 
cmvamueis | 
| 
| 


BRICE COLLARD, General Agent, 
Branch Office, 155 BROADWAY, , No. of Policies issued in 1870, . 


New York City. | Total Policies issued, . 
| Agents wanted.—Apply as above. | Assets, . 


12,537 
+ wy « SRO00 
. $4,600,000 00 


~ GUARDIAN 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 





| Knutckerbocker | 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





PrincipaAL OFFICE? 


161 BROADWAY. 





| 

| 

| 251 Broapway, N. Y. 
No. | 


| 


Assets, . . $2,000,000 


Assets, May, 1870, - $7,550,000.00| 47 Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. 
7 All Policies Non-forfeitable by their terms. 
Liberal Modes for the Payment of 


Premiums. 


Ann’l Income for 1869, 5,041,000.00 
| | 


‘ 
| Total amount insured, 70,000,000.00 | 
rae | 
| New Policies issued in 1869, 9,040) ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 
| —____. 
| The entire profits of the company will be 
divided equitably among the Insured. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 


W. H. PECKHAM, President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Cons’g Physician. | L. McADAM, Secretary. 


TEN 


| 
| 

| . ‘ 

| per cent. interest on a large portion of surplus. 
| 

| 


GEO. T. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 





THe MuTvat 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


| FOUR 


Nos. 144 & 146 BROADWAY.) 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


per cent, reserve on all policies. 


Cash Assets, - $40,000,000. 


Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United 
States Stocks. 





Facts which make the Northwestern 


Mutual Life, of Milwaukee, Wis., desir- 
Issues every approved description of Life and En- . 

dowment Policies on selected lives, at MODERATE | 24/¢ @#surers. : 

RATES, returning all surplus annually to the Policy- | 

holders, to be used either in payment of premiums, 

or to purchase additional insurance, at the option of 

the assured. 








OFFICERS: 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Prest. 
JOHN M. STUART, gremcy * 
F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Secretary. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass't Actuary. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


J. H. VAN DYKE, President. 
HEBER SMITH, Vice-President. 
AUG. GAYLORD, Secretary. 


PHENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 





OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, . i ; $5,500,000, 


Office: Nos. 156 & 158 Broadway. 





Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment 


ORGANIZED A. D., 1850. Policies on ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 


Nearly all Restrictions on Business and 


$ 7» 5 00,000 Travel Removed. 


- 2,500,000 


Assets, - - - 


Annual Income, - Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. 


on the full amount of Premium paid. 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
11 NASSAU ST., N. Y. CITY. 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND CIRCULAR 





city; which is an unspeakable convenience when 
the mercury stands at 90 degrees in the shade. 

THE HERCULES LIFE, strong in fact as in name, 
is pro ing nicely. With plenty of room in its 
splendid location on Union Square, and a corres- 


ponding amount of business, it is on the highway | 


to prosperity and success. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT, available and payable in 
all the principal cities of the world; also, special 
| credits for use in the United States, Canada,and West 


ndies. 
Telegraphic Transfers of Money to and from Lon- 
don, Paris, San Francisco, Havana, &c. 
Current accounts received on such terms as may be 
upon. 


‘ 


Dividends are made on a Contribution Plan, and are 
paid annually, commencing on the payment 
o the second annual premium. 


Dividends may be applied to increase the 
Insurance, or to reduce the Premium, as the 
applicant may elect. 


J. F. BURNS, E. FESSENDEN, 
Secretary. 


President. 


Branch Office: 153 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 


J. L. Hatsgy, Sec. C. Y. Wemp te, Vice-Pres’t 
H. Y. Wempte, Ass’t Sec. S. N. Sressins, Actuary. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


A. C. GOODMAN, Resident Director. 
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CONTINENTAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED MAY, 1862. 


Assets, January 1st, 1871, . $2,080,260.20 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, $150.41 


THE ORIGINAL “ CONTINENTAL.” 





Issue all desirable forms of Policies. 
Part Note, with Percentage Dividends. 
All Cash, with Contribution Dividends. 
Extra Risks Pay Extra Premiums. 
No Days of Grace Allowed. 





SAMUEL E. ELMORE, President. 
F. D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 
P. M. HASTINGS, M. D., Med. Examiner. 


Connecticut General 


LAlh 


InNsuRANCE Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Life and Endowment Policies of every| 
description issued. All Policies 
Non-Forfeitable by their terms. 
Dividends paid annually, on 
the Contribution plan. 





Care in the selection of risks, economy, and a pru- 
dent investment of its funds, are the determined 
purpose of the managers of this Company. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
T. W. RUSSELL, E. W. PARSONS, 
Sec’y. Pr 


A. M. WARD, 
Gen’l Ag t for Conn., Mass. and Vermont. 


es’t. 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


Organized May 1845. 
ASSETS, . + over $13,000,000. 





ANNUAL INCOME Over $6,000,000. Non-ForFrEITURE 
Pran_originated by this Company. Aut Po ticles 
Non-ForrerrasBce, Purety Mutvat—Policy-Holders 
receiving all the Profits. Dividends paid annually, 
available in settlement of second and all subsequent 
Annual Premiums. Cash Dividends paid Policy- 
Holders in 1869, more than one and a half million 


| dollars. 
| New Policies issued in 1868, 9,105, ins’g $30,765,947. 


: = 1869, 10,717, 344446, 303. 

The following Tables concisely exhibit the progress of 
the Company during the past six years. 

Received for Accumulations of As- Cash Dividends 


Premiums, &c. sets, during the year. actually paid. 

1864, - $1,729,810 - $1,035,412 - $093,555 
1865, - 2,345.818 —- 1.277.370 - 250,384 
1866, - 3,088,804 - 1,990,643 —- 282,224 
1867, - 315974390 2,150,662 - 381.959 
1868, - 4,678.2 - 1,841,069 - 1,255.865 
1869, - 5.974797 - _ 2,327,102 - _ 14535,309 

21,408,899 - 10,622,258 - 3,769,386 


During the six years $3,345.346 have been disbursed 
for losses, $3:769.386 have been returned to Policy- 
Holders in Dividends, fand yet the Assets exhibit an 
increase during that period of over ten and a half 
million dollars. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 

WM. H. BEERS, Vice Pres't and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier 





EMPIRE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


139 BROADWAY. 


OFFICERS: 
President, Vice-President, 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER. GEORGE W. SMITH. 
Secretary, Actuary, 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT. LEM’L H. WATERS. 
Medical Examiner, Supt. of Agencies, 
THOS. K. MARCY,M. D. EVERETT CLAPP. 


No. 


ORGANIZED APRIL 3 1869. 


SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF 
EXCELLENCE. 


The Empire Mvutvat has achieved a success almost 
unprecedented in the history of Life Insurance. 


No. of Policies Issued 3,349. 
Covering in Risks, - $7,813,850.00. 
Premiums, - - $369,047.23. 
Assets, over - $350,000.00. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF BOSTON. 


(ORGANIZED IN - 


1843-) 
THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
—o— 
Cash Assets, - - $8,000,000.00 
——Q 
Every Description of Life and Endowment 
Policies Issued. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 
——— Qa 
J. M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. B. F. STEVENS, Pres’t. 
S. S. STEVENS, Agent, 


110 Broadway New York. 


AL TNA 
Life Insurance Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
ASSETS, ¥ANUARY 1st, 1871, 
$1 1,520,686 12. 


THe EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society 


Or tHe UNitTep STaTEs, 


No. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$15,000,000.00 
7,500,000.00 





Assets, . 
Annual Income, . 


PURELY MUTUAL. ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Sum Assured (new business) tn 1870, about Ten 
Million Dollars in excess of any other Life 
Insurance Company in the world. 
HENRY B. HYDE, 


Vice-President. 


WM. C. ALEXANDER, 
President. 





Charter Oak 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 


New York Office: No. 183 Broadway. 


N. S. PALMER, Gen’. AGENT. 








Assets, Income, 
$9,000,000. $3,500,000. 
Dividends Claims 
Paid : Paid 
to Insured, on Policies. 
$2,500,000. $250,000. 


The only Company that Guarantees ANNUAL 
DIVIDENDS, and the first in the U. S. to pay Divi- 
dends on and after the First Renewal. 

The Books and Circulars issued by the Company 
will be furnished to any person applying for them. 


JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 
Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
S. H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas’r. 


seCORiF yY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co., 
31 and 33 Pine St., New York. 


ASSETS, $2,400,000 
INCOME, - $1,400,co0 
Successful Progress of the Company: 




















No, of Amount 
New Policies Gross Insured by | Total Gross 
Policies. fesued Receipts. New Assets. 
each y’r. Policies, 

Vear 1862, 211 23,423 4%9,000 122,857 
* 1863, 888 80,538 | 1,939,550 | 160,092 
“1864, | 1,403 149,411 | 2,819,743 | 249,831 
S865, | 2,134 | 323,827 | 4,841,280 | 425,027 
** 1866, | 3,325 | 603,651 | 7,526,509 | 753,398 
1867, | 45 880,000 | 9,070,805 | 1,286,390 

1868, | 4,3 1,055,000 | 11,561,000 | 1,854,570 
** 1869, | 6,358 | 1,408,525 | 17,062,590 | 2,377,652 





No Restrictions on Travel. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable after Three Annual 
Cash Payments. 
Every description of Policy issued on the most 
favorable terms. 
Rop’t L. CasE, THEO. R. WETMORE, 
President. Vice-President, 
Isaac H. ALLEN, hig = 
Revusen H, UNDERHILL, Counsel. 
Dr. StepHen Woop, Medical 
Dr. Samus. Sexton, § Zraminers. 





UNITED STATES 
LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


Broadway, cor. Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


Cash Assets, nearly $4,000,000 


The Principal Features of this Company are 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY to the INSURED 


ALL FORMS OF 


Life and Endowment Policies 
ISSUED. 


JOHN E, DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL W. LEEDS, Secretary. 


RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


—o—_——__. 


J. G. Batrerson, Pres’t. C. D. Pacmer, Sec’y. 


This Company has Paid in Losses 


$152,721.74 for $990.70 


Received in Premiums, 
—_ 








WM. D. WHITING, Actuary. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK. 
OrFrice, 5: WALL STREET. 


,ORGANIZED, 1842. 





Insures against Marine and Inland 
Navigation Risks, 
and will issue policies making loss payable in England. 
Its Assets for the security of its policies are more than 
THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The Company is mutual. Its whole profit reverts 
to the assured, and is divided annually, upon the Pre- 
miums terminated during the year. Certificates for 
which are issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 


Cuaries Dennis, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. Moors, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
- D. Hew ett, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. Cuapman, Secretary. 


CULBERT & CO,., 


POCKET BOOKS, 
24 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


Russia Leather Goods, Dressing Cases, Bags, &c. 





WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 





Fine Swiss and American 


WATCHES, 


Pendant and Key Winders. 


Fine Gold Fewelry, Cameo Rings, 
Lockets, Sleeve Buttons, &c., &e. 
SOLID SILVERWARE. 


ScuHuyLer, HARTLEY & GRAHAM,: 
22 John St. & 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Show Cards or Pictures 


MounTED, FinisHED AND FRAMED. 


HARRIS FINISHING COMPANY, 








Cash Assets, - $426,165.29. 


[Estab. 1836.] 35 DEY STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICE 


ANDES 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


PRINDLE & MancaM, Managers, 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Liverpool & London & 
Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,400,000. 
« in the 
United States, 3,000,000. 
45 William St. 


I, Remsen Lane, Sec’y 








B. S. WatcortrT, Pres’t 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 
OFFICE :—120 BROADWAY, 


(Cor. Cedar Street.) NEW YORK. 
THOMAS JAMES, Actuary. CASH ASSETS 
Eastern Agency Dep't. $7 26, 3899.94. 





Citizens’ Ins. Co. 


156 BROADWAY. N. Y.. 


Issues Participating Policies, entitlin 
THREE-FOURTHS OF THE P 


the holders to 
OFITS. 





$300,000.00 
684,444-74 


Casu CapPiITAL, 
Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870, 


EDW. A. WALTON, Sec. JAS. M. McLEAN, Pres, 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. Office, 12 Wail St. 
H. A. Hows, President. 
P. Notman, Vice-Pres’t and Secretary. 








(INCORPORATED 1838.) 


Hartford Steam Bowler 


INSPECTION & INS. CO. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


MERCANTILE 


Mutual Marine Insurance Co. 
35 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


——o 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, Gr., Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

C. ¥. DESPARD, Secretary. 











THE 
Congress & Empire Spring Waters 
OF SARATOGA, 
(now, as ever, superior to all others of the locality.) 
are nature’s best remedies for Bitious HEADACHE, 
Dyspepsia and ConstTIPATION, and sure preventatives 
of all bilious disorders. Try them. Buy only the 
bottled waters. None genuine on draught. For Sale 
by Druggists generally. 

At our General Mineral Water Depot all varieties 
of Natural Waters for sale at proprietors’ prices, de- 
livered free in New York, Brooklyn and gany, City. 

CONGRESS AND EMPIRE SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. and 
94 Chambers St., New York City. 





G EVEN SINGING BOOKS that do not go out 
of fashion! 


THE TEMPLE CHOIR, by Seward, Mason and 
apstte t THE KEY pile Ns | Bradbury. THE 
Y¥UBILEE, by Woodbury. THE DIAPASON, by 
Root. THE CHORAL TRIBUTE, by Emerson. 
THE HARP OF $¥UDAH, by Emerson. THE 
F¥UBILATE, by Emerson. 

If we add to these the well-known AMERICAN 
TUNE BOOK, we have a list of books whose collect- 
ive sales greatly exceed those oe all other Church 
Music Books combined. They sell by Zens of Thous- 
ands! Price of each book $1.50; per doz., $13.50. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1847.) 
MANUFACTURE 


Gold Pens and Cases, 


180 BROADWAY, 
Factory 138 Wooster St. NEW YORK. 


All Goods bearing our name warranted, 











“ THE ALDINE PRESS.” 
JAMEs SuTTON & Co., 23 Liberty St., 


NEW YORK. 











THE ALDINE is printed on a Campbell 
Cylinder Press, with Geo. Mather’s Son’s Ink. 























